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‘OH, HAROLD! HAROLD! DO NOT SPEAK 80 COLDLY!’ SOBBED LADY VIOLBT, 


THE COUNTESS OF LINSWOOD'S 
DAUGHTERS. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER [. 

“ Maxwett 1” 

we Bellairs |” 

, The words came forth from the speakers’ lips 
‘na quick, astonishing manner. 

It was about half-past four o’clock on a showery 
afternoon towards the end of April. 

A day of fitful suashine and shower. Had it 
not been for the latter, in all probability the two 
ore ye old friends now accosting each other 

a us exchanged tings, as the first 
speaker's next words Tiered. 4 proceeded to 
furl the umbrella he carried, and linking his arm 
with that of his friend, led him a little aside from 
the busy throng. 


‘‘ Now that we are free, somew Maxwell, 
from ‘the madding crowd’ tell ne you 
strived from the land of your exile! I declare, 





had it not been for the clashing of our umbrellas, 
Iam sure I should have passed you by as a 
stranger. You are wonderfully altered in appear- 
ance, Maxwell | 

“ How, Bellairs t” 

“Well, [ scarcely know; but I suppose it is 
the absence of all this.” Here Colonel Bellairs 
passed his hand over the luxurious-grown beard, 
which adorned his own chin, while his eyes con- 
templated the smooth one of his friend, Sir 
Fabian Maxwell. 

‘Ah! very likely,” replied the other; “but 
really, Bellairs, a fellow would find euch an ap- 
pendage as you possess toc much of a good thing 
over yonder in those hot countries—and in colder 
ones aleo ; for such a beard proves a wonderful 
repository for lumps of ice and falling flakes of 
snow, But never mind the altered appearanee, 
old fellow. I am still the Fabian Maxwell of 
Eton and Oxford days, so. just say that you are 
glad to welcome an old chum after nearly three 
years’ exile from his native country.” 

“Glad! Of coutse I am delighted to see you, 
Maxwell. Am sorry—on!y too sorry—lI cannot 

this interesting meeting and confab at 
present, but it is a case of duty versus inclination. 


Am just off bo fulfil an engagement at Lady Went- 
worth’s kettle-drum, avd its accompanying 
purgatory of exchanging ideas with inaipii young 
mgenues, and so forth. ButI shall be off duty 
soon after six. What say you to looking me up 
at my club, and partaking of a bottle or two of 
finest brand champagne in honour of the prodi- 
gal’s return? Eh, old fellow? Do not refuse ; 
and seven sharp. Ta, ta!” 

With a graceful move of his well-gloved hand 
Colonel Bellairs mingled once again with the 
crowd and was soon lost to sight, Meanwhile, 
his late companion turned slowly away, and con- 
tinued his course in the direction of Belgravia. 

Sir Fabian Maxwell was a man of from fifty to 
sixty years of age ; but his well-preserved appear- 
ance made him appear somewhat younger to 
‘those really ignorant of his exact age. Nothing 
much can be said of him as a member of society ; 
though his reputed possession and ownership of 
thirty thousand a year, together with the Priory 
-——an imposing architectural pile, famed for its 
antiquity and picturesque appearance—and a 
small, but costly furnished house in town, secured 
him high standing, despite his short and clumsy 
; build, unprepossessing face of swarthy hue with 
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its emall beid-like eyes, low forehead, over-hang- 
ing brow, and ccuel-looking, thin lips, partially 
hidden from view by the heavy, iron-grey 
moustache, 

Such was the outward appearance of the man 
whom society courted for what he possessed, and 
what he could restore Dukes who had lost 
heavily af Ascot clapped him fadiiliarly on the 
shoulder and voted him to his face “ a jolly good 
fellow !"”; aristocratic and titled mothers 
smiled their sweetest as he entered their draw- 
ivg rooms, or begged leave to escort some 
favoured daughter to the supper or tea room; 
younger sons flushed with delight at an invite to 
the Priory, and boasted of their good luck to their 
leas highly-favoured comrades ; while the fair 
daughters—well, they strove to always re- 
member the exact figures that made up Sir 
fabian’s income, and to picture the far-famed 
drawing-room aud conservatories at the Priory ! 
and, finally, they tried to convince themselves 
that obedience to a echeming parent was their 
first and foremost duty, But, love for such a 
man, one and all privately voted was simply 
impossible 1 

And Sir Fabian was not duped by all the 
seeming homage paid him. He was a well-versed 
reader of humau nature, and be could dive deep 
down into the hearts of familiar duke, scheming 
mother, honoured sov, and obedient daughter. 
Bub still it served his purpose to seem indifferent 
te all these hypocrisies. 

Three years before our tale commences he had 
sustained a severe biow, occasioned by the death 
of his only child—a fair and beautiful daughter, 
who had been the light of his eyes, and cheered 
his lovely fireside ever since the first sad day of 
his widowhood, now some ten or twelve years 
sitCs. 

The rooms at the Priory had seemed so dark 
and gloomy when the bright young face that had 
brightened them was no more, that Sir Fabian 
had resolved toleave them to tho care of hie 
trusty honse keeper, Mrs. Dentou ; whiie he him- 
self sought comfort ‘neath tropical suas, or amid 
the snows and vast huntivg-grounds of the lar 
West, 

His trip had been successful, and he had now 
returned to England, with the full determination 
to win for himeelf the fairest of that season's 
débutentes : and to install her amid the extensive 
conservatories and costly articles of elegance and 
vertu to be found both abt his town and country 
residence. 

Meadwhile, he felt) glad to accept his friend 
Bellairs’ invitation to a téte-@ iéte dinner that 
same evening, aud from such a well-seasoned and 
experienced habitué of drawing-rooms, balls, and 
so forth, he could gleam the information he 
wauted to carry out his designs. 

Seven o'clock came, and Sir Fabian and Colonel 
Bellairs were peeling their walnuts and sipping 
their wire in the cosy room assigned them. 

The latter was a tall, well-made man of fifty, 
with aristocratic face, dark eyes, and ‘a plentifal 
supply of dark brown hair as regarded both head 
and face, 

A well pleased expression was on his face as 
he listened to his friend's lengthy description of 
his recent travels, for he meditated having hia 
turn presently, when the cards were produced. 

Sir Fabian was an inveterate gambler ; and 
also, when in hie present mood, s certain loser. 
And the Colonel was hard up just now, having a 
few nights previously encountered more than his 
equal at his favourite écarté at a friend’s house, 

Sir Fabian waxed more and more eloquent till 
he arrived at his determined and settled resolve 
to gain himself a wife os soon as possible. 

“ Mr. Bellairs,” he added, “you are just the 
one to aid me. Who is the reigning beauty of 
the present season ?” 

* Do you remember the Countess of Linswood, 
Maxwell!” replied the Colonel, with another 
question. 

“ Remember her! I should say so, indeed ! 
Why she and | were great friends before I 
started on my travels. What of her}” 

‘She used to be a great beauty ?”’ 

“ Certainly i” 

“And now she has brought out a daughter, 
the exact image of what she herself used to be. 





If you are too late to win the mother, why not 
try your luck with the daughter?” 

‘** Well spoken, Bellaira! I will do my best 
make her Lady Maxwell. Hername?” . . 

“Violet. And it suits her admirably—as you 
will see for yourself, By-the-bye, I received a 
card from the Countess this morning. She gives 
a ball on the twelfth of next month. I am also 
due at Fane House to-morrow. Shail I speak of 
your return, and delicately hint that you are in 
town ?” 

‘* Really, Bellairs, you are too good—you seem 
to anticipate my wishes Here is health to my 
success with the Lady Violet,” added Sir Fabian, 


as he held his glass up to tha. light, and thea, 


drained it. 

‘7 wish you all success,” said his friend, as 
he rang and ordered his hansom. 

* Now, Maxwell, what do you say to coming 
round to my rooms and finishing the night with 
écarté?” 

“ Most pleaeed,” affably responded Sir Fabian. 

The grey dawn wae breaking as the two friends 
parted early the following morning. 

Sir Fabian’s speech was somewhat thick, and 
his walk not too steady, as he descended and 
entered the hansom in waiting for him, and pro- 
ceeded in it to. his residence in Belgravia. 

Meauwhile, his late host loungec laxuriously 
in an easy chair, a choice cigar between his lips, 
and hie dark eyes fastened contentedly on a slip 
of paper lying on tho table before bim—a slip of 
paper with the letters I O U in prominent 
characters on it ; then followed three figares, the 
firs) a high one; and finally, scrawled with 
shaking fiugers, was his late guest's signature. 

* How fortunate for mo that I should have 
chanced upon Maxwell to-day |" soliloquised the 
Colonel, as he knocked the ash from his cigar 
into the dainty stand at his elbow. ‘‘ Not bad 
figures, these |!” he continued, aa he eyed afresh 
the paper. ‘‘Just do nicely to pay off my score 
to Langham. Nice fellow, Maxwell ; bat 
I am eorry I recommended fcr to him. 
Poor little thing! she will stand no chance 
of refusal, for her mother will compel her 
to accept, if I am not greatly misteken. Poor 
little Violet, she knows nothing of the 
Countesa’s propensity for high stakes and so 
on, And yet she will be sacrificed for those 
same high stakes, if I conjecture rightly. Shall 
I warn her, and try that way to win her fr 
myself? Bah! what rubbish I talk! I, with 
wy fifty yeara, to imagine for a moment thaf I 
stand any more chance than that fellow Maxwell 
when Harold Fane is in the way, Yes, softly, 
Lady Violet ! Iknow your secret, though you 
do try to keep it so carefully from your mother, 
You innocent little goose! to imagine for one 
moment that she knows nothing of it all. She 
allows it now, but waio till Sir Fabian Maxwell, 
of the Priory, puts in an appearance! Wait! I 
ray. I would give much to win you, little 
Violet, with the golden hair and lovely vivlet 
eyes; but c'est impossible/ And a cigar must 
console me!” 





CHAPTER IT. 


Carriace after carriage drove up to Fane 
House—the Countess of Linswood’s town resi- 
dence in Park-lane-—-on the night of the twelfth. 
Carriage after carriage—the occupants of which 
alighted, passed up the broad, stone steps, now 
carpeted with crimson cloth to protect the small 
feet so daintily shod, and then on through the 
spacious hall, al! ablaze with light from the grand 
chandelier, and redolent with faint, subsle 
perfume breathed forth from the myriads of 
choice and exquisite exotics that adorned it, and 
the spacious staircase opening from it, Ou the 
latter the crush was great, for the Countess’s 
balls were famous, and invitations for the same 
much sought after. 

The ballroom was well-filled with brightly- 
attired votaries of Terpsichoré, whirling rapidly 
round to the strains of a Strauss waltz. 

The grand drawing-room was but sparsely filled 
when Sir Fabian Maxwell was announced, 

Advancivg with polished ease and courtly 
manner he bent low over the delicately-gloved 





hand extended by his hostess, the Countess o/ 
Liuswood; as she said, in her high society 


tones,— 

“So honoured, Sir Fabian.” Then, sinking 
her voice, she added, for his ear alone,—" So glad 
to welcome to Fane House an old friend.” 

Sir Fabian murmured something polite, and 
then stood dside whilst” other giests were 
announced. 

His eye wandered round the bigeye oh 
room upon the many beautiful and & 
faces and forms that filled it. 

One form and face particularly struck his rest- 
less gize ; and he was so deeply engaged in noting 
the extreme grace and beanty displayed in every 
movement of the young girl as she carried on an 
animated conversation with her companion, a 
man at leash fifteen years her senior, that he 
quite startled at a elight touch on his arm, 

“Ah, Sir Fabian!” said the Counteas, who 
had been released at lash from the onerous and 
fatiguing task of receiving her guests; “I cau 
guess upon whom your ase is riveted.” 

“T an lost in admiration, Countess, at the 
lovely face and form of your guest in the rosy- 
hued robe yonder |” 

“My guest!” echoed the Countess, with o 
little silvery laugh,.as she placed her hand within 
Sir Fabian’s arm, acd led him across to where 
was seated the object of his admiration. “ My 
guest, Sir Fabian! This ie my eldest danghter— 
Clare, Sir Fabian Maxwell does you the honour 

wishing for an introduction.” 

Lady Olare Fane rose and bent slightly to the 
man standing at her mother’s side but there was 
the faintest tinge of scorn in the action. Lady 
Clare Fane had heard of Sir Fabian from Coloneb 
Beiiairs. 

The Countess looked vexed for an instant, as 
she noticed her daughter's cold reception of her 
wealthy guest ; then, turniog to the latter, she 
said, as sweetly ay ever,— 

“Now you have sean my dark beauty you 
mush slso see her sister, who is her opposite in 
every way. My Clare is as handsome a3 a 
mother’s heart could desire; but my Violet is 
lovely! But ft will eay nothing further in her 
praize till I hear your opinion, Now take me 
to the tea-room, pleace ; and then I must find 
you a partner for the dance,” 

“Thanks, Countess, but [ do not dance ; and I 
would much prefer a few moments’ conversation 
with you to the most entrancing walta with the 
best partner your room can afford me!” 

“Fie! fie! T shal! have to call you to account 
for the naughty flatterer you are, Sir Fabian !’” 
laughingly replied the Countess; bub her eye 
brightened with pleasure, nevertheless, at his 
words, 

* Now,” continued she, as they wended their: 
way through the crowded tea-roou, “Tam going 
to grant your wish, Sir Fabian. Here we can 
indulge in a few minutes’ delightful chat without 
fear of any interruption.” 

As she spoke she led the way to the farther end 
of the spacious room, and finally seated herself 
at @ small table, partially screened from view by 
the groups of fragrant plants and rare exotics 
grouped sround, 

“What a charming retreat!” exclaimed her 
companion, 3s he sank languidly iuto a vacant 
seat at her side. 

“Tam glad you like it; I certainly think it 
pretty, But, please bring me some coffee.” 

Sir Fabian signed to a servant parsing at the 
time with a tray laden with that refreshing 
beverage in costly cups, 

“ And now I want to know where you have 
been, and what you have been doing all the time 
that you have been absent from Eugland, Sir 
Fabian |” said the Countess, as she sipped her 
mocha from the dainty, costly Dresden cup. 

“Really, Countess, you do me too much 
honour to find interest in my comings and 
goings, [am only too delighted to give an ac- 
count of myself to one of whom I have ever 
thought so highly.” 

“Wlattery gain, Sir Fabian t What shall F 
do to punish you ?” 

“ Not flattery, dear Countess ; only the truth.” 

“Truth in such charming guise i delightfal, 
Sir Fabian | But I ask you of yourself 1” 
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“Trae! The temptation to speak of you was 
too great. Lobey your command, Three years 
ago | experienced a terrible blow, dear Countess,” 
began Sir Fabian; but was quickly interrupted 
by bis companion,— 

“Ab, yes! Iremember! You lost your only 
child !” 

“You are right, Countess. I lost the lode-star 
of my existence when my lovely Gwendoline died. 
i sought comfort amid the tropical plants that 
she had always loved so passionately, and their 
eweebtness and brilliancy consoled me. I felt the 
plow every day becoming less and less, ‘Than, 
fancying 1 was flagging “neath the ardour of a 
too powerful sun, I tried the effect of a sudden 
change to its extreme, The frost and snow of 
the Canadian winter roused my spirits ; and, 
finally, amid the stillness and awful grandeur of 
the Indians’ vast hunting-grounds, I recognised 
the fact that I was healed of the blow that [ had 
feared at one time would prostrate me for ever, 
Tam now once again in England, a comforted 
mourner, and only too delighted to renew the 
friendship of one courted by all London” 

As Sir Fabian ended his account of his recent 
travels, he bent forward, and, taking his com- 
panion’s gloved hand in hie, lifted it to his lips, 
and respectfully imprinted a kiss thereon, 

The Couutess suffered the action, while a look 
of triumph gleamed in her deep blue eyes. 

“ Aad the Priory, Sir Fabian? Have you yet 
visited your charming country residence {” 

“No, Countess, I have not. Iam afraid of the 
effect produced by the sight of all Gwendoline’s 
favourite spots, when Lam alone. But I hope to 
make up a party for the begioning of August, 
and I shall be only too proud and happy to enrol 
the names of the Countess of Linswood and her 
two lovely daughters amongst thenumber. May 
i hope, dear Countess ?” 

“ Really, Sir Fabian, you are too good ! I shall 
be charmed myself, and so will Clare and Violet, 
iam sure, The latter has so ofien expressed a 
wish to roam at will over the beautiful grounds 
attached to the Priory, of which she has heard so 
much, but mever seen.” 

‘*Then lam a happy and fortunate man to be 
the possessor of aught that can conduce to the 
pleasure of the lovely Lady Violet ! 

“Stop moment, Sir Fabian! 1 spoke of her 
as ‘lovely,’ but we mothers are so partial to our 
own offspring. Come with me, and let me intro- 
duce you to my Violet,” 

* * .. rs ry 
“om my darling, you will be true to 
me #” 

‘‘Harold!” was all the answer voucheafed, 
bat the reproachful tone in which the one word 
was uttered spoke volumes. 

“TI did not mean to doubS you, my darling,” 
answered the young man; “but sometimes I 
fancy jb cannot betrue! That 1, who am but a 
poor barrister, am to be quietly allowed to carry 
away the belle of the season, io spite of all the 
wealthy and titled men who arpire to that 
honour.” 

“But, Harold, I love you alone!” replied 
Lady Violet Fane, as she turned her lovely violet 
eyes up to the clear grey ones looking down so 
tenderly into hers, 

‘I kuow you do, my darling!” was Harold 
Fane’s anuewer, as he lowered his dark head and 
imprinted a fervent kiss upon the pure white 
row, 

“I know you do, and I love you alone, my 
‘weet Violet! But—still, I am afraid. Sir 
Fabian Maxwell is in town. He is wealthier than 
T, aod would be considered, in the eyes of your 
mother, aud the rest of the fashionable world, a 
much more fittiog parti for the fair and lovely 
‘belle of the season |” 

“ Sir Fabian Maxwell |” repeated the girl, in 
scornful tones. ‘I have heard his name men- 
tioned both by Clare and mamma They were 
speaking of his wealth and of his beautiful 
country residence, And that-is not all I heard, 
Culonel Bellaire spoke of him to Clare, but not in 
very complimentary terms, I almost feel inclined 
to shudder when I think of the man, though I 
have never yet seen him. But if he is rich, I 
Suppose mamma will ask bim here,” 

He ig bere to-night!” 





“Then I shall have to be introduced to the man 
for whom, of all others, I have the greatest 
oc «ye repugnence and-——” 

**Ah, here she is! This is my Violet, Sir 
Fabian {” broke in the silvery tones of the 
Countess of Linawood, as she entered the spacious 
conservatory in company with her Jate companion 
of the tea-room, and approached the rustic seat 
whereon were seated her youngest daughter and 
Harold Fane. 

* Harold,” the Countess continued, “ really 
you deserve a scolding for detaining my child so 
long from the ball-room.” 

“Tam sorry, Countess, to have transgressed, 
Believt me, the offence was not wilful.” 

“Then I will readily find pardon for it, Harold 
dear,” lied the Countess, in her gweetest 
tones, as she Jaid her hand on his arm, and turned 
asicle with him in the direction of the ball-room, 

Thus left alone with the man for whom she had 
just confessed her dislike, poor Lady Violet felt 
powerless to act or speak. She sank again uncon- 
sciously into the seat she had rieen from at her 
mother's words of introduction to this man, and 
her eyes fell on the lovely bouquet she carried in 
her hand. 

And Sir Fabian Maxwell ? 

He noted the slight m of aversion that 
swept over the fair face at mention of his name ; 
he noted it all, and inwardly vowed to be avenged. 

Meanwhile he stood before her, and for an in- 
stant contemplated the loveliness of which he 
had heard so much. All London rang with the 
beauty of the reigning belle. 

And in truth Lady Violet Fane was a lovely 
maiden, Her sweet, oval face, of wild-roze 
complexion, the deep violet eyes, and the pro- 
fusion of rich golden hair that adorned the 
small, well-shaped head, all were worthy of 
admiration, 

And so Sir Fabin considered, as he quietly 
placed himself at her side, and said,— 

“Lady Violet, I feel more than honoured to 
thus secure an introduction to the reigniog belle 
of the season ¢” 

The small, golden-crowned head was bent 
slightly in acknowledgment of the compliment, 
while the thin lips forced themeelves to ask,— 

“ You have been absent from Hogland for some 
time, I believe, Sir Fabian $” 

**T have, Lady Violet, Yes, three years have 
flown by since I left my country home—three 
lopg years ; and I am glad to find myself once 
again among old friends and acquaintances, 

“Then you did not care for your foreign 
life?” 

* Not particularly ; I found the truth of the 
cynical saying,—" One travels less to learn than 
so get rid of one’s illusions.” The flora of the 
tropics, the winter in the land of the extremes, 
all seemed to fall short of the charming spell 
imagination had cast over them.” 

*] have never yet travelled, but I long to do 
so ; and I hope I shall never live to confess that 
there is any truth in the remark you have just 
quoted, Sir Fabian.” 

“I hope not also, Lady Violet. But I am 
selfish, I am afraid, There are many who are 
eagerly awaiting your reappearance in the ball- 
room. I could almost wish that I could waltz, 
that I might offer myself as a partner, bub that 
is one delight denied me.” 

“You do not dance, Sir Fabian! Ah! then 
you certainly are to be pitied. But I see my 
partner for the next dance is approaching and I 
must leave you.” 

She rose as the spoke, bent again very slightly, 
and then turned away on the arm of the young 
officer, whose radiant face bespoke the inward 
triumph end happiness that stirred his heart, 
as he led away the beautiful Lady Violet Fane to 
the ball-room. 

And Sir Fabian was left alone. 

He, too, had risen, and he remained standing 
till the last speck of his late compavion's ceru- 
lean-hued robe had disappeared bebiad tbe inter- 
vening plants, 

Then he again sank into his seat, while a smile 
of anticipated triumph lit up his swarthy face. 

“Ah! my Lady Violet,” he muttered, ‘‘ you 
are, indeed, lovely! And I shall try hard to 
win you. You wi!l not love me, I know; but I 





do not want that exactly. The Priory rooms 
will seem leas dismal when your fair aud grace- 
ful form flits through them, And yout You 
think nothing of wealth, position, or jewels at 
present, A lover's smile is more to you at your 
innocent age than the most magnificent parure 
of diamonds, But I have resolved to win you, 
aud I think I shall be successful. You shall 
accept the diamonds, and the giver of them, too, 
before long. I am confident; for I am the 
Countess of Lindswood’s old friend, and I know 
something of the Counteas’s secret—the secret 
that is even now, at this moment, fretting and 
gnawing at the heart, that beats on so wildly 
*neath its exterior of costly lace and rare jewels ! 
Yes, Lady Violet, you are mine, I consider | Now 
I will go and bid adieu to your mother, for suck 
affairs as these are not in my line, and I am 
kored considerably already.” 

Thus muttering sti, Sir Fabian rose and 
returned to the grand drawing-room, 

Ten minutes later he was being driven away 
towards his luxuriously-furnished house in Bel- 
grave equare. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tus days and weeks sped by, and brought 
with them their usual routine of a London 
season, Kaceptions, balls, water-partics, soirdes, 
and so forth, followed one upon the other in 
quick euccession, and left scarcely breathing- 
time to the fashionable world that followed in ite 
glittering circle with unceasing energy aud un- 
tiring spirits, 

Society’s mask was upon them ali, and they 
would never dream of owning that the receptions 
were sometime “a bore,” that the balle were “a 
crush,” or that the daps at Richmond would be 
nicer if the especial one wer» present! 

Ab! no. Society is very delightful and 
charming to those not weighed down by ite heavy 
penalties; but Lady Violet Fave sat in her 
boudvir one morning, about two months after 
her introduction to Sir Fabian Maxwell, and con- 
fessed, wearily and sadly to herself, that the 
belle of the season was not always to be envied, 
She sighed deeply as she thought of the change 
that had overtaken her since that night when she 
first conversed with the man for whom she had 
confessed her dislike to her cousin and lover, 
Harold Fane. 

Yes, she was changed since then, she acknow- 
ledged, And so was Huarold—her own true 
Harold, whom she had promised ao faithfully 
that she would be true to! 

And yet since then they had rarely met alone, 
That was the last of their lovers’ interviews. 
How it came about she knew not, but it seomed 
that at every reception, every ball where a téte @- 
téle might be managed—there it happened that 
just as she and Harold were wending their way 
to conservatory or tea-room, Sir Fabian Maxwell 
would suddenly appear with dainty wrap for the 
fair shoulders, or with some cleverly compounded 
meseage from her mother, regarding some intro- 
duction that had been begged for by astranger, and 
she had tosubmit to it All with as good grace as 
her rebellious little heart would allow of. 

Sir Fabian was the constant attendant of the 
Fane party, and proved himself a most devoted 
one, The Countess was in raptures over him, 
Lady Clare said but little, hut then was she nob 
engaged to Lord Houghton—a tali, good-looking 
man, about fifteen years her senior, of good 
family, wealthy, and not likely to bore her with too 
great a display of husbandly affection He would 
go his way and suffer her to do the same, there- 
fore they perfectiy suited each other. 

And Lady Violet was to wia Sir Fabian. 

Yes, she knew that was her mother’s darling 
wish, and she felt powerless to act in the 
coming struggle. Her lover's words occurred to 
her, and she knew now that her mother would 
not be satisfied with a poor barrister for a son-in- 
law. 

Tears silently coursed down the rose-tinted 
cheeks as Lady Violet leant back in her 
comfortable chair, aud bitterly thought it all 


over. 
Suddenly voices were heard in the passage out- 
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side. Then she rose, and hastily wiped away | must try to do so after ours ; but money is need- 


all traces of her emotion; and, enatching up a 
volume that lay near, sank again into her seat, 
and as the Countess eatered, appeared lost in the 
contents of the book which she held in her 
hand, 

“Ah! this is delightful, Violet, dear,”- the 
Countess began, as she croasel the prettily- 


furnished boudoir and sank gracefully into a | what we have managed to do very fairly. Still, 


chair, opposite the one in which reclined her 
youngest daughter. . 

Lady Violet glanced from her book with a 
faint smile. 

‘Do you want me, mamma?!” she asked, 

“Yes, dear. I want to have a good long chat 
with you before tle luncheon belli rings. First of 
all, Violet, what do you intend wearing to Mrs, 
Staunton-Dene’s concert this afternoon }” 

“| have scarcely thought abont it, mamma ; 
but I suppose the dress Madame Delaise sent 
home yesterday wil! du /” 

“Ah! the very thing, You look admirable in 
white—such a skin as yours can stand the trial, 
I want my Violet t> look her best always, but 
still more particularly to-day, as Sir Fabian is 
euch a critic of woman’s dress that I am some- 
times afraid he may not be pleased.” 

“Andis it so very important that our cos- 
tumes be to Sir Fabian’s liking?” broke in a 
proud, scornful voice, 

It belonged to Lady Clare, who had just en- 
tered the room in time to hear the conclusion of 
her mother's speech, Very handsome and very 
proud she looked in her dark, queenly beauty, as 
she sauntered slowly forward, and at length took 
up her position by the window, where her 
fingers were soon busily aud destructively em- 
ployed amid the plants so charmingly grouped in 
the rare and costly jardinidres 

The Countess bin her lip slightly as she lia- 
tened to her eldest daughter's question ; but 
then, quickly reeovering herself, she replied, — 

“Really, Clare, you need not use that scorn- 
‘ul toné when speaking of Sir Fabian. Of 
cours3, I ana just now most anxious to please 
him, as I fancy he may do me the honour to ask 
for the hand of one of my daughters, and I am 
sure I should be i 
* Mamma ! please don't say that! ” pleaded poor 
Lady Violet, ‘Of course, I can’t help knowing 
you mean me, since Clare is already engaged ; 
vab, indeed, I could not accept him, so do not 
ask it of me,” 

“What nonsense is this, Violet?” demanded 
the angry Countess 

** Yes, indeed,” broke in Lady Clare, “you 
are really too absurd, Violet. Iam sure if Sir 
Fabian does propose you ought only to be too 
delighted to accept him. Toiwk of the wealth 

hat would be at your command; and, then, to 
be mistress of the Priory |” 

“Don’t Clare, please, I do not care for his 
mouey, or for his house. Ido not like the man 
himself, an? that ia quite sufficient.” 

“You do not like Sir Fabian? What strange 
taste!” said the Countess, Then added, “ but 
t am to blame much for allowing so much 
intercourse between you and Harold Fane; but, 
then, of course 1 trusted you, Violet, all 
the while, and I found Harold most useful 
ab times. But J am much afraid you have 
betrayed my trust, and have allowed yourself to 
be drawn into some silly and fvolish attachment 
for a comparatively poor barrister. 
by your face that I am right!” 

“How truly ridiculous!” 
Clare, as she left the window, and moved to- 
wards the deor, “Fancy any beile throwing 
herself away upon'a nearly penniless cousin 
when she might marry the richest man in 
town. A subject fit for Werter, I should say,” 
were her pariiog words, as she disappeared 
hrough the doorway. 

“Now, Violet, my dear,” resumed tho Coun- 
teas—“' now that Clare is gone I will speak out 
plainly, She is perfectly right in her view of 
the case. Megse sentimentality will not do in 
this age, though it suited our grandmothers very 
well; but then, you see, child, they were content 
with one good silk gowa a year, and thought 
much ofa clean muslin. Ah, well! They en- 





murmured Lady 








ful, and you know, wy child, you and I and Clare 
have not too much Your poor, dear papa, the 
late Earl, wes proud of his stables, and of his 
Derby winners ; but he thought but little of the 
expenses such cost him. So that, when the day 
of reckoning came, there was but a meagre 
pittance for the widow and children—not but 


there is Madame Delaize and a host of others to be 
satisfied every season. So that, my dear Vivlet, 
I hope you will think over ali I have said, and 
do your best to retrieve our position, Now, I 
shall leave you for awhile, Sir Fabian M+xwell 
comes at three to escort us to Mrs. Staunton- 
Dene’s ; so try and be cheerful by that time, 
and, above all, look your best. Aw revoir, dear 
child !" 

The Countess gracefully crossed over to her 
youngest daughter, kissed the fair brow, and 
acy took her departure, closing the door behind 

er. 

“Ob, what shall I do !—what shall I do?” 
moaned poor Lady Violet, iu a perfect abandon- 
ment of grief and despair, as she threw herself 
on @ neighbouriog couch, and sought relief in a 
violent burst of tears, 

** Poor Harold!” she continued, piteously ; 
“what shall I say to you when next we are 
fortunate enough to find ourselves free from the 
espionage of that horrid man ; for I am certain 
he does watch our every movement, and yet one 
can never accuse him of so doing. No, he is far 
too careful for that. Ob, dear—oh, dear! when 
will it all come right again! Never, I fear!” 

And again a fresh burst of tears flowed from 
the violet eyes, and the light, slender form was 
swayed by the intensity of the grief that must 
have way. 

But everything has an end, So it was with 
Lady Violet’s passionate outburst. Gradually 
her sobs became less and less frequent, till finally 
she rose, withdrew to her dressing-room, which 
opened from the boudoir, and there refreshed her 
tear-swollen face with cold water, which proved 
so efficacious that, when the luncheon-bell rang, 
she was able to descend with all traces of her 
late ernotion removed. 

The shade of the wild rose was a little paler 
than ordinary, but nothing further betrayed the 
late storm that had racked her frame. 

* * 


Three hours later, and the Countess of Lins- 
wood and Sir Fabian Maxwell were alone in the 
beautiful grounds that surrounded Mrs, Staunton- 
Dene’s spacious mansion, 

The concert was over ; and now the guests had 
waudered away to the gardens, where, in every 
available nook and corner, refreshments of ali 
kinds were to be met with. 

Sir Fabian had been fortunate enough to lead 
his companion to one of the many gipsy tables 
scattered about, and which furnished so charming 
an excuse for the ¢éte d-téte so much desired, 

The Countess looked radiant and triumphant 
as she toyed with her luscious grapes and sipped 
her fragrant coffee. E 

Sir Fabian’s dark, swartby face was lit up with 
aD earnestness rarely to be seen upon it, except 
at the card-table. He spoke rapidly, but his 
words only served to heighten the glow of 
triumph and delight so plainly depicted on the 


| face of his fair vis & vis. 
Ah, I see | 


At length he finished, and looked anxiously at 
the Countess aa he awaited her reply. 

It came, and rav thus,— 

“ Really, Sir Fabian, I can scarcely express to 
you the pleasure that your words have given me, 
I feel honoured, too, to think that the wealthy 
owner of one of England's finest seats should 
have done me the honour to ask its future mis- 
tress at troy hands, Dear Violet is but a child at 
heart still, and therefore cannot be expected to 
fully understand the honour done her, but I can 
thoroughly ; and I shail be only too charmed to 
give my daughter into such good and safe keep- 
ing as that of my present companion |” 

Sir Fabian bowed slightly, and a look of grati- 
fication gleamed into his bead-like eyes for an 
instant ; then he replied,— 

“Thank you much, dear Countess, for your 


joyed themselves after their fashion, and wei kindness in thus treating the matter, I will 





certainly do my very best for your daughter, 
and it shal! net be my fault if the future mis- 
trees of the J’riory know aught of sorrow and 
grief!” 

“Tam sure of it, Sir Fabian,” murmured his 
companion, us she gracefully lifted her dainty 
lace handkerchief to her dark blue eyes. 

“ And more than that,” continued Sir Fabian, 
“T will do all [ can for the Countess of Line- 
wood, whenever she may require any assist- 
ance |” 

This latter speech was spoken with such pointed 
ewphasis, rendered still more emphatic by the 
piercing look that accompanied it, that she, to 
whom ip was addressed, could not fail to under- 
stand its meaning. 

A flush dyed her cheeks, and her voice trembled 
somewhat as she hastened to reply,—- 

“Thanks yet again, Sir Fabian! You are 
indeed proving yourself an old friend! Temp- 
tation, in some form or other, comes to ue all at 
some period of our lives. Mine has been nc 
exception, and—well, you-know my secret, Sir 
Fabian ; and in return for its non-betrayal J wil! 
do my best for you with my daughter, Is this 
an agreement ?” 

* Dear Countess,” replied Sir Fabian, while 
an imperceptible sneer curled the cruel-looking 
thin lips, “from such an old and esteemed friend, 
as I am proud to consider the Countess of 
Liuswood, I require no such great an inducement 
to restrain my lips from uttering a single word 
that might prove detrimental to the welfare of 
the Countess of Linswood |” 

“I believe you, Sir Fabiav,” murmured she, 
“and I trust you implicitly, Bat, still, I willdo 
all I can.” 

“ And I have your permission to call to-morrow, 
and learn my fate from the charming young Isdy 
in question }” 

“To-morrow? Ab, yes; Clare and I accom- 
pany Lord Houghton to his place at Forreston 
He is making alterations in the rooms and 
conservatories, and wishes Clare’s advice. My 
darling Violet will be quite alone. I must warn 
you beforehand, though, dear Sir Fabian, that 
you must be prepared for a little sentimentality 
respecting some one elae to whom, I believe, she 
thinks herself pre engaged.” 

* And the ‘some one else?’ ” 

‘* Is her cousin—Harold Fane, I am to blame 
for the whole affair ; but I thought Violet had 
more sense thau to throw herself away upon such 
a parti, that I failed to take strict measurea at 
the beginning ; but I trust to your persuasion 
to undo the mischief another has wrought.” 

The Countess rose as she spoke, and hurried 
away, followed by Sir Fabian, down a smaf 
alley, which speedily brought them once more 
in presence of their hostess and her numerous 
guests, 

Lady Violet and Harold Fane were standing 
somewhat apart, acc the downcast look on the 
former’s blushing face betrayed the subject of 
their (éte d-iéte, which was suddenly, cruelly 
broken in upon by the Countess herself, who 
advancing from behind them, startled them both 
by exclaiming, in her most dulest accents,— 

‘What a charming afternoon we have had 
Violet, dear! Ah, Harold, J am glad to eee you 
here. What have you and Vi been doing since 
we left the concert-room ?” 

Then, before either of the startled and con- 
fused pair could answer, the lively Countess 

eded, — 

* Harold, I want to talk you awhile; it is so 
long since I have had the opportunity, and I do 
so lopg to hear all about the horrid briefs you 
have had to deal with lately. Violet, my child, 
Sir Fabian is at your service, I know.” 

Once more the two fond lovers were parted, 

Harold Fane felt anything but honoured by 
his aunt’s interference, and his replies to her 
countless queries were of the curtest; but al! 
his apparent ill-humour and vexation failed to 
disturb the serenity of her mind. For was not 
her Violet soon to become Lady Maxwell, and 
was not Sir Fabian about to relieve }—but that 
was her secret. 

And Lady Violet / 

Tears of vexation were very near the surface, 
but they were all speedily dried up by the in- 
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lignation she exprrienced as she accepted the 
silently-offered arm of the man who seemed, in 
very truth, to be enacting the detestable part of 
a spy upon all her actions, and whom she regarded 
in very truth as her béte noire. 

Still, she felt powerless to act, and only won- 
dered when the crisis would come, and if she 
should have strength to carry her through the 
struggle. 

Ah, the crisis and the struggle were nearer 
than she deemed, and she waa to be worsted |! 

Poor Lady Violet! Poor little belle of the 
violet eyes and golden-crowned head. 

The lovers have as yet brought thee naught 
but sorrowed grief; and yet one, I trow, loves 
Har _ fondly and truly as ever Romeo did his 

iet 


. CHAPTER IY, 


THREE o’clock had chimed froma neighbouring 
steeple when Sir Fabian Maxwell ascended the 
broad stone steps of the residence of the Countess 
of Linswood in Park-lane, and inquired for the 
Lady Violet Fane, 

He followed the footman into the grand 
drawing-room, which seemed still larger now 
that naught was in it but the senseless, inani- 
mate furviture, 

His heart failed him for an instant as he sat 
there slone in solitude and awaited the coming of 
the pretty, fairy-like creature whom he had 
vowed should be his wife. 

How would she receive him ? 

Would he be able to withstand those pretty 
red lips, those lovely eyes, should the former 
quiver ever so slightly, or the latter be ever 
so slightly dimmed by unshed tears ? 

Thus he questioned within himself, and 
started guiltily at length as the velvet curtain 
that overhung the portiére was put aside, and 
the—the subject of his thoughts—appeared_be- 
fore him in all her innocent beauty. 

One glance at the lovely face and he felt strong 
again, 

“ How glad I am to find Lady Violet at home, 
and alone!” he murmured, as he bent low over 
the fair fiogers extended towards him. 

“Mamma and Clare are away for the day, Sir 
Fabian, I am sorry toeay. They are gone to 
Forreston with Lord Houghton. But vray be 
nested.” ¢ 

Lady Violet pointed as the spoke to a chair 
somewhat removed from the couch on which she 
had placed herself, 

Sir Fabian took the appointed seat, and then 
replied,— 

“Lady Violet, my visit is to you. I was quite 
aware of the Countesa’s absence when { called 
this afternoon ; and it is by her permission that 
Le — Can you guess my errand, dear Lady 

iolet ?”” 

An almost perceptible shiver thrilled through 
the latter’s delicate frame as she listened to the 
man sitting opposite her. Her trial moment had 
come, and she felt weaker and still more power- 
less than ever, 

Sir Fabian spoke again. 

Yes, dear Lady Violet, I am here by the 
Countese’s permission to ask you to be pitiful, 
and to accept one who will ever do all that lies 
in his power to render life happy and sweet to 
you, Lady Violet, pray be merciful. One so 
‘air and so lovely can but be generous and 
kind.” 

“Sir Fabian, say no more, I beg of you. I 
cannot do as you ask me!” 

7 Think @ moment, please, Lady Violet, before 
you give me my final answer, Think it all well 
over, while I-—with your permission—wil! stroll 
through the conservatory and pluck you a spray 
ot your favourite heliotrope.” 

the fair girl bent her head ever so slightly in 
token that he had her permission to depart ; and 
then, as his short, clumey figure disappeared 
behind the erimson-velvet curtains, she threw 
hereelf, face downwards, upon the couch on 
Which she was eeated, and gave way to the 
paroxyem of grief and indignation that could 
no’ longer be repressed, 

Oh, Harold, Harold!” she moaned. “ Would 








that you were here by my side to advise me— 
to strengthen me! But I fee! weaker and weaker, 
and I am so afraid I shall give way. What shail 
I dot” Then, raising her pretty, fluehed face 
from the cushions, she bent forward in.a listening 
attitude. ‘‘ He comes again! He, my brte noire / 
But I will not accept him! Never, never !” 

Ah! poor little Lady Violet! You mean to 
be brave, doubtless, but you know nothing of 
the power this man has over you. He came to 
you first with sweet words and winning tongue, 
but he comes now--the second time-—with the 
hidden aid of a far more subtle and telling ally. 

He holds a fearful secret, and the secret is 
to do with the Countess of Linswood—is to do 
with her whom you call mother! You will 
be struck down kindly in the dark, as it were, 
and fear will succeed where love never could, 

Much to be pitied are you, Violet, of the golden 
hair and lovely face! But ve strong, and wait, 

Sir Fabian had made the tour of the spacious 
conservatory, had plucked a sprig of deep purple 
helictrope, and now once again the heavy « ir- 
tains were put aside,and Lady Violet was no 
longer alone, 

Sir Fabian’s eyes rested, with a malicious’ ex- 
pression in them on the graceful little figure in 
dainty cream, sitting, with flushed face and down- 
cast eyes, on the low couch, with its blue eatin 
trimmings ; and a gleam of triumph replaced the 
wicked expression as the thought crossed his 
brain that all her loveliness was tu be his, 

How could she withstand the trial that he 
was about to inflict upon her? It was impossi- 
ble, and therefore his spirits rose, inflated y the 
sense of triumph produced by the possession of 
euch a secret as he possessed, 

Nearer and nearer he advanced to his lovely 
victim—nearer and nearer, till at length he 
finally placed himself at her side, and tendered 
her the fragrant sprig he carried in his hand. 

" Lady Violet,” he said, in soft, cruel tones ; ‘I 
offer you your favourite flower, as a token of all 
that true and heartfelt, devotion that I fee] for 
you. You will accept it, Lady Violet?” 

“Tf Iaccept the simple flower, Sir Fs bian, it 
wi}) be but asprig of heliotrope to me, and 
nothing more.” 

“No thought of the giver will mingle with its 
rare perfume? Isitthus you would have me in- 
terpret your meaning, Lady Violet!” asked her 
companion, while a look of anger gleamed in his 
bead-like eyes, and a dull red flush shone in the 
swarthy cheeka, 

A shiver convulsed his listener’s frame as she 


noted these symptoms of the coming storm, but 


still she wavered not, 

* T have epoken oncé, Sir Fabian ; why trouble 
me to repeat my words? The flower you hold ia 
your hand is but a sprig of heliotrope, and as 
such I should consider it were [ to accept it from 
you. Now you understand my meaning?” 

Perfectly, my dear Lady Violet—perfectiy ; 
and see how I respect your wieh, even though 
unspoken,” 

He dashed the aprig he held to the carpet as 
he spoke, and, rising, set his heel upon it, 

She looked on with seemingly perfect indif- 
ference, thugh her cheek paled slightly, and her 
pretty white fingers interlaced themselves one 
with another in sach intensity of pressure that 
the costly rings she wore made deep red furrows 
in the delicate skin. 

*© You are satisfied now, I hope, Lady Violet ?’” 
asked Sir Fabian, as he resumed his former seat. 

‘© More than satisfied, Sir Fabian. I did not 
require that all the sweet life should be crushed 
out of the poor innocent flower—only that—-—” 

“ Only that that same innocent flower should 
not be presented you by me? Am I right?” 
her companion angrily demanded, as he bent for- 
ward, and, picking up the sprig, he commenced 
ruthlessly to tear it to pieces, 

The little purple-hued stars dropped, one by 
one from their slender stalks, and he watched 
them as they fell, witha revengeful look on his 
dark face, 

He was revenging himself on the object of her 
pity ; soon—s few months later, and it would be 
another flower, even more fair, more fregrant than 
than the one he now held. 

Some such thought as this crossed his angry 


mind es he sat there busied with his work of <e- 
struction, At length he had finished. Then he 
turned once again to.the fair gil at his side. 

“Lady Violet, Iam wasting time and words 
alike, Once egain I offer you my hand, my for- 
tune—all—everytbiog that I possese} Wall you 
accept them?” 

" Never, Sir Fabian!” 

She was surprised at the force and vehemence 
of her werds, but her very nature was etirred 
with loathing and contempt for this man who so 
persistently urged his suit. 

Still she felt somewhat alarmed, and did not 
raise her eyes to see the effect ber worde bad 
produced, But she was vot long left in igno- 
ranes, 

‘©¥You refuse with more force than gracious- 
ness,” was al) he simply said. 

“f am afraid I spoke rather rudely, Sir 
Fabian,” ehe murmured ; “ but——”’ 

“Bat you need nov apologise, Lady Violet. 
You have refused me, but I believe ] can come} 
you to accept me.” 

“Sir Fabian Maxwell! You forget youreelf! 
I wish you good-morning!” 

She had risen, and was on her way to the bell 
to summon the footman to show her visitor to 
the door, when Sir Fabian rose hastily, crossed to 
her with hurried steps, and just as her hand was 
on the handle, strong fingers grasped the delicate 
wrist, while a hoarse voice hissed angrily in her 
ear,— 

"1 will not go till you have heard alll 
Would you see those you love brought down to 
ruin and disgrace ¢” 

Lady Violet started back, while « look of horror 
crossed her fair face. 

Sir Fubian loosened his grasp and con- 
tinued,— 

'* Yea, Lady Violet, you have ecorned me. You 
have shown me plainly enough that you hold me 
in the greatest contempt ; but still I will forgive 
it all if you will but listen now. But perhaps you 
had better be seated, You may feel strongly 
agitated by what I am about to tell you.” 

She offered no resistance as be led her to her 
former seat on the couch, and once again placed 
himself at her side, 

“Tell me all quickly !” she moaned. 

She looked so white and wan that he judged 
it advisable to be brief iv his tele, lest his poor 
trembling victim should succumb before his tale 
was half told. 

She sai motionless and dumb, with hande 
crossed before her, aud a pitiful, suffering look 
in the large violet eyes, as he proceeded to put 
before her the fact that, should she still refuse 
his hand, she would thus bring ruin and disgrace 
upon those she held most dear—ay, even upon 
thoze of her own household. But, if she would 
consent to be mistress of the Priory, all this same 
ruin and disgrace might be avoided. 

“T will gladly use my power and influence, 
both of position and wealth, to save thore dear 
to Lady Violet from anything like dishorour,” 
concluded her tormentor, and he took one of her 
white handsin his and raised it to his lips. 

A shudder passed over the girl's frame at this 
action, aud scorn was in her tone, as she 
asked,— 

* And how have those dear to me incurred this 
ruin and disgrace of which you speak }” 

“That must remain their secret and mine, 
Lady Violet. Be assured that all is as I have 
statedit; and also be assured that I have the 
power to avert the blow—upon one condition.” 

A struggle took place in the girl's breast. 
Should she accept this man ? 

Yes ! she knew now that she must ; for ruin 
and disgrace-—they were such terribly ugly 
words !~-must not come nigh the house of Fane, 

Sir Fabian rose, walked to one of the windows, 
and looked forth. He knew that the struggle 
must take place ; and he also knew that he should 
prove vietorious, Therefore he could afford to be 
cool, even though the crisis had come, 

“ Ah, there is the Countess and your sister |” 
he coolly remarked, as he returned to bis former 
place, 

Lady Violet started; a crimson flush dyed 





her face and brow, Then she rose, and putting 
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forth one hand, ssid slowly,—but oh, the harsh 
ring in her voice |— 

“ Sir Fabian, I will do as you wish. 
gave them!” 

“‘T will, my darling !’’ came the anawer, as he 
beut forward and imprinted a kies on the fair 
brow. ‘ But,” he continued, ‘I cannot do so if 
you repeat one single word of what I have told 
you. Be silent, try to love me a little, and all 
will be right,” 

The door at the further end of -the room was 
opened, merry voices were heard; and as the 
Countess of Licewood aud her party entered 
at ove door Lady Violet made her exit by 
another, 

“Ob, Sir Fabian,”--was his future rcother- 

in-law's greeting-—“ you here! And quite aloze ! 
That is too bad of my Vio'et to keep you wait- 
ing.” 
“TI have but just parted from your daughter, 
Countess,” replied Sir Fabian ; “ and,” headded 
iu a lower tone, “all is arrange], and I await 
your congratulations,” 

“TI give them most heartily, 
Fabian,” replied the Countess, 

A sigh broke from her as she spoke—a sigh 
of mingled pity for her child and relief for herself. 
She had sacrificed her child, but gained peace for 
bereelf. 

Meanwhile, the poor, innocent little victim 
of her porfidy lay on a couch in her dreasing- 
room; and there, amid the solitude and quiet 
she so much needed, her poor troubled and 


But oh, 


lieve me, Sir 


burdened heart sought relief is the copious flood | 


of tears that dimmed 
glorious violet ey es. 

While downstairs in ‘he tea-room the Countess 
and her friend and future son-in-law held deep 
consultation in the charming nook at one of the 
bay windows, while Lady Clare dispensed tea and 
coffee to her mother’s guests, 

Colonel Bellairs and Harold Fane were of the 
party. The former missed the go'’dep hair and 
perfect complexion of the girl whom he secretly 
desired to win for himself, and questioned her 
sister, 

* Violet fs rather fatigued, I believe. She felt 
the heat at Mrs. Staunton-Dene’s so much 
yesterday, It certainly was very warm in the 
concert-room.’ 

“Lady Violet is not seriously indisposed, I 
hope?” put in Harold Fane, as he took his cup 
from Lady Clare’s hands. 

“ Ob, dear no, Harold: merely a little fatigue. 
Violet ia not very stroug, and she bas done so 
much lately. Cvlonel Bellairs, have given you 
no sugar.” 

Harold Fane turned away cup in hand, and 
etood somewhat apart from the rest of the merry 
group. He did not believe this tale that his 
cousin Clare wished to impose upon him and 
C »slonel Bellairs, 

He had taken in the scene as he entered with 
the Countess: an hour or two previously. He 
had noted the fushed, angry look on Sir Fabian's 
face, and, more than that, his quick eye had 
detected the retreating flash of cream through 
the other doo-. 

Had Sir Fabian proposed ? 
darling Violet accepted him ¢ 
hard questions to be answered. 

“T am 60 etorry nob to 
present.” 

The words, the tone, startled Harold Fane 
from his deep musings. He turned, and came 
face to face with Colonel Bellairs, 

“My dear Fane,” contiaued the latter, “how 
dismal you look! Anyone would faucy you 
echoed my sentiment, but in still deeper 
earnes},” 

“T was thinking deeply, Culorel.” 

“Well, I am sorry if I have interrup‘ed the 
current of your thoughts, my dear boy; but 1 
wauted just to remark, that I believe Sir Fabian 
has done the deed-—and been accepted, too. I 
was passing the nook, where he site in company 
with the fair C ,»wntess, and I caught a few words 
in passing, and from them I gather that the 
lovely Lady Violet will be mistress of the Priory. 
But you do not seem to like the news, Harold ! 
Ab, poor fellow!” the Cuvlonel muttered, ax 
Harold turned away to place his cup on the table : 


ihe brightaess of the 


And had his 


Two puzzling avd 


see Lady Violet 





“ he is hard hit indeed, and sll te no purpose, I 
am afraid, Poor little Violet! I wish I had 
warned you; but there, I never could bave won 
you for myself, so what dves it matier ? 


"Tf she be not fair for me, 
What care I how fair she be.” 


I must comfort myself with the poet’s senti- 
ment, and try not to think too hershly of the 
little fair-haired girl who has sacrificed her 
youthful lover for the golden coin and a splendid 
mangion,” 


CHAPTER V. 


"My darling Violet,” murmured the Countess, 
the following moroing, as ehe entered her 
daughter's pretty morning-room, “you have 
made me so happy ! And Sic Fabian is so proud 
and happy, also !” 

“Don’t let us talk about my engagement to 
Sir Fabian, please, mamma!” came the answer 
in a low, paiued tone. 

“What a strange girl you are, Violet, my 
love!” exclaimed her mother, as she settled 
herself gracefully in a luxuriant chair, and 
contemplated the costly rings on her fair 
fingers. 

Somehow she did not feel quite at her ease 
as she sat there in the presence of the child 
whom ehe had sacrificed for her own wicked 
pleasures, 

Lady Violet had changed much since the last 
four and-twénty hours, A cold, hard look of 
bitterness had come into the glorious violet eyes ; 
a look of pain had settled around the dainty 
curves of the pretty red lips ; the light step had 
grown heavy and lagging ; and, altogether, Lady 
Violet presented the appearance of some hot- 
house flower, whose delicate petals had been ruth- 
lessly exposed to the sharp, biting frost of a 
winter's night. The frost of the cruel world had 
indeed entered into her very soul, and her heart 
was crushed within her. And bitterest thought 
and cruellest pang of all !—Harold—her own true 
Harold, as she so often fondly called him, had 
madé no sign—-had not come forward and 
claimed her, though day by day he had watched 
Sir Vabian’s attentions becoming more and more 
marked, 

And now she had formed a gulf—had raised a 
barrier which would separate her from him for 
ever! No wonder, then, that she pleaded in 
such pained tones that the fact of her engage- 
ment might not be msde the subject of conversa- 
tion between herself and her mother, as they sat 
together in the pretty, light room, made atill 
lighter and prettier by the golden July sunshine 
that flooded it. ‘ 

Silence followed the Countess’s last remark 
for a few moments ; but soon the latter recovered 
herself, and continued, in her most dulcet 
accents, though she purposely refrained from 
glancing at the silent and motionless white-clad 
figure opposite her, — 

“But never mind, dear; you are my own 
daughter, after all, so [ must overlook all your 
strangeness and oddities, Since you do not wish 
to epeak of Sir Fabian we will discuss something 
else. I want to know what evening dresses you 
will be requiriog for the visit we are about to 
make ?” 

“What visib, mamma? I did not know we 
were going anywhere. I was going to ask you 
to take me to Switzorland for a month or so, 
Clare is going to stay with Lady Houghton, is 
she not?” 

“My dear Violet, is it possible you do not 
know—ah, I remember now—you did not favour 
us with your company last night, either in the 
tea-room or at the dinner-table.” 

"Do not know what, mamma?” 

“That Sir Fabian has asked us to visit him 
at the Priory, Such a good opportunity for you 
to see your future home ; and we can all discuss 


“im provements together.” 


“Aud when do you propose going to the 
Piiory 1” 

“Early uext week—the fourth, Sir Fabian 
suggested, so I must try and make that date 
convenient, Clare is also to accompany us. 





Sir Fabsan has asked quite a party, so that we 
shall have a delightful time, Now I want both 
my daughters to look their best, therefore 
Madame [elaise must have her orders as quickly 
as possible,” 

“What time have you ordered the 3 
mamma?” here broke in ihe cold, proud tones 
of the Lady C.are, as she entered at that 
moment, 

“At three o’clock, my dear Clare. What is 
the time now ?” 

" Just half-past twelve. How are you feeling 
now, Violet! Are you quite recovered from all 
fatigue that you might have experienced at Mrs, 
Staunton-Dene’s concert? Pvor Harold! he 
looked so dreadfully vexed and disappointed last 
evening i the tea-room when I told him you 
were too much fatigued to put in an appearance 
—and Colonel Bellairs as well. Whata fortunate 
girl you are to secure so many and devoted 
admirers |” 

A crimson flush had lit up the white face of 
Lady Violet at mention of Harold Fave’s name; 
butib quickly subsided, leaving a more deathly 
pallor in its p'ace, 

Mother and sister were quick to note the effect 
Harold's name had produced; the former rose 
hastily, and something like a sigh escaped her 
as she guickly said,— 

“ Come, Clare and Violeb, my dears, we must 
have luncheon, or we shall keep the carriage 
waiting.” 

Lady Clare followed her mother from the 
room with a scornful look on her fall, red lips. 

She did not understand her sister Violet in 
the least. She had won for herself future posi- 
tion and wealth; éhd she considered herself 
most fortunate. Her ambition was satisfied ; 
therefore she had no sympathy to bestow on her 
younger sister. way should Violet bewail tue 
loss of a comparatively poor lover, when his place 
was 20 well supplied by one wealthy and in a 
good position # 

The whole thing was an enigma to her hard 
ambitious nature, and a feeling of contempt was 
all that she bestowed on her poor, unhappy sister. 

Poor Lady Violet! She found the time spent 
at Madame Delaise’s and other fashionable 
modistes a very trying one. 

First, were not all these silks, laces, and ex- 
quisite flowers to be worn at the residence of, 
and in the presence of, the man she had been 
forced to accept—but, nevertheless, hated? And 
secondly, would not her goiug there still further 
widen the gulf and heighien the barrier now 
raised between herself and Harold Fane. 

She at the Priory and he in London, all chanca 
of any interview, with its explanation, would be 
taken from her. For she was quite determined 
that, should the opportunity allow of it, she 
would explain everything to Harold. Yes; he 
was true and honest, and he would not betray 
her ; and then he might be able to help her ! 

Tne Countess lost all control over her usually 
extretacly polite and sweet self for an instant, as 
the poor girl grew more and more indifferent in 
face and manner, as bonnets, hats, ball-dresses, 
and other finery, usually so dear to a girl's heart 
were brought forward and fully discussed. 

She and Lady Violet were at the further end 
of the luxuriously-fitted show-room, and the 
former was seeking which she preferred for the 
salmon-tinted silk, chosen as a dinner-dress— 
stephanotis or water-lilies, The latter had replied, 
with such evident nonchalance, that it mattered 
little which trimming was chosen, that the 
Countess forget herself, and spoke out iu quick, 
aogry tones, 

“ Really, Violet, anyone would imagine you had 
conferred a favour on Sir Fabian, rather than 
that all the honour is on his side! You must re- 
member, child, that you go to him without the 
rich dot that might have been yours had your 
father acted differently.” 

‘“‘T am sorry I have vexed you, mamma,” was 
all Lady Violet said; but the tone in which the 
words were spoken, and the em 8 used, 
struck home te the irritated Countess, and she 
repented her hastiness, and replied, as suavely as 
usual,— 

“Never mind, Violeb, dear; of you 
musd naturally feel a little 1 and 
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doubtful now, in the early days of your engage- 
ment, therefore I can fully excuse you. We will 
say stephanotis for this, Madame,” she added, 
as she turned away towards the stylish-looking 
Frenchwomav, who was at the head of the 
establishment. ; 

Then the carriage came round, end the 
Countess and her daughters were driven away. 

* . 


The morn of the 4th of August broke fair, 
frech, and cool, 

Everybody at the Priory—the country resi- 
dence of Sir Fabian Maxwell—was stirring early. 

Sir Fabian himself had arrived the evening 
before to superintend in person the last finishing 
touches to the arrangements made for the com- 
fort and pleasure of the numerous guests whom 
he expected so shortly, 

The Priory iteelf was a grand, quaint old 
building. One side was nearly encased in dark, 
shining ivy, wherein the birds made their cosy, 
cunning little houtes. 

The rooms were large and splendidly fur- 
nished ; the drawing-room was of great length, 
its deep, spacious windows were of modern archi- 
tecture, and all opened on to the broad terrace 
that skirted this side of the pile. 

At the further end of the room hung heavy 
curtains of dull crimson and gold, these latter 
parted it from the smallest of the conzervatories 
—for which the Priory was justly famed. 

The other rooms—dining-room, smoking-room, 
and so on—were on the same scale of size and 
magnificence, Quite away from the rest of these 
rooms was a much smaller one: this was Sir 
Fabian’s own especial sanctum, and uope were 
allowed to enter it without special permission 
from its owner. 

A long passage led down to it from the other 
parts of the house, 

Here Sir Fabian received bis steward ; made 
up his accounts; smoked when no visitor was in 
the house; and, if report was to he believed, 
spent many a long hour, between midnight and 
daybreak, with no other companions than his 
choice cigars and the spirit-stand. 

But to pass on. 

Doors were opened and shut carefully and 
quietly on this same morning of the 4th of 
August, For the servants, one and all, stood 
somewhat in awe of the master, who paid them 
we!', but drank so deeply, 

Sir Fabian himself wae up and had breakfast 
by nine o'clock, and then he summoned Mra, 
Denton, the housekeeper. ‘ 

"Denton, I want the key of my private room 
if you will fetch it for me. I wish to look over 
some papers and other matters before the arrival 
of my guests,” 

“ Certainly, Sir Fabian ; I will fetch the key,” 
replied the housekeeper, as ehe turned to leave 
her master’s presence, 

Ten minutes » ® quarter of an hour 
slipped by, and still Mra. Denton did not return, 
Sir Fabian became restless and angry, and at 
length rang the bell loudly. 

“Tell Denton I am waiting for the key, Man- 
ners!” he said, to the man who appeared, 

The latter retired to deliver the message, but 
quickly returned, with Mrs, Denton following 
meekly behind, with troubled countenance and 
flarried manner, 

“Well, Denton, had you quite forgotten the 
errand I had sent you on?” asked Sir Fabian, 
a: he looked angrily at the flushed face of his 
housekeeper, 

“ Not forgotten it, Sir Fabian; but——” 
Speak out, woman, and tell me whst it is! 
you surely have not lost the key #”” 

“Not lost it, Sir Fabian, but for the time I 
have quite forgotten where I put it. I sball 
remember later on, if that will do. [am very 
sorry, indeed, but my head has been so bad lately, 
that I seem to get so confused at times and can 
naoily. remember anything. Only the other day 


“Never mind that, Denton!” hastily in‘er- 
posed her master. “The key is not forthcoming 
evidently, and I must wait till it is, Do your 
beet to find it for me, while I go out and inspect 
the stables, and sce that Jacobs has attended to 
my orders,” 


“ Well to be sure—how could I bo so silly ?” 
exclaimed Mra, Denton, a few hours later, as she 
Grew forth the key of Sir Fabian’s private room 
from under some papers in her deck, where she 
now distinctly remembered having placed it for 
greater safety. “ But I don't think 1 will give io 
Sir Fabian till to-morrow. He will scarcely have 
time to examine his papers-before the Countess 
of Linswood arrives. I wonder what sort of a 
young lady our future mistrees is. Mr. Sims,” 
she called out to the grey-bearded old butler, 
who was passing the open door of her room at 
that moment, “Just step here a minute.” 

“ Ab your service, Mre. Denton!” gallantly 
replied the old man, as he entered. 

“TI have found the key of Sir Fabian’s private 
room. Ib was here in my desk undernesth all 
my iy ty I have been thinking I shall not 
give it him till to-morrow, that is if he does not 
ask for it, as he will not find much time now that 
his lady-love will so soon be here, I wonder 
what she is like?” 

* Lady Violet Fané is very beautiful indeed, 
T have heard. My brother is in service at Mra. 
Staunton-Dene’s, and he wrote me that she is 
very lovely indeed, and very amiable and nice in 
every way. ButI am glad you have found the 
key, Mrs. Denton. I should not give it to Sir 
Fabian till to-morrow, certainly, unless he avks 
for it. Poor Lady Violet Fane! I hope she will 
never know of anything that goes on in master’s 
private room, It must be a terrible thing to be 
a drunkard’s wife—eh, Mrs. Denton !” 

“Terrible indeed, Mr. Sima! I was most 
fortunate in my choice, for I am sure poor Devton 
was never the worse for liquor from the day that 
we were first married,” 

“ Well, well, a good wife and a good husband 
are good things, certainly, But I must be going ; 
Ihave all my wine to see to yet, and dinner is 
at seven,” 

The grey-headed old butler departed, and Mra. 
Denton resumed her usual duties of superinten- 
dence of cook, housemaid, and so on, having 
deposited the recovered key in its former 
resting-place, 


CHAPTER VI, 


Dinver wasover at the Priory. The guests 
were. assembled in the spacious drawing-room, 
brilliantly lighted, and tastefully decorated for 
the cccasion. 

Loud were the murmurs of praise that 
sounded on all sides ss guest after guest sxpa- 
tiated on the charming effects produced. Waxen” 
lights lit up distant nooks, where was placed 
some exquisite piece of sculpture, whose purity 
contrasted delightfully with the deep-hued 
petals of the charming exotics grouped around. 

The handsome dull erimeon and gold curtains 
were caught back by massive chains, ard through 
the opening thus produced a good view of the 
adjoining conservatory could be obtained. 

Here, amid the softened and dim light re- 
flected from the numerous variegated hanging 
lanterns, flowers of all lands breathed forth their 
pure and sweet incense on the heated air, Truly 
a most charming scene drawing-room and con- 
servatory made |! 

The Countess was loud in her exclamations of 
delight, and darted hither and thither from one 
choice article of vertu toanother. Very youthful 
and handsome she looked in her eveving robe of 
maize and black lace. Lady Clare inherited ber 
father’s grand, dark beauty, and was much 
admired as she glided through the rooms on 
Lord Houghton’s arm; her dress of deep-hued 
rose silk and creamy lace trailing behind her in 
graceful folds. 

And Lady Violet? She was seated on a low 
couch not far disiant from the piano, and Sir 


seconds, and then they struck the opening chord 
of the now old-fashioned, but still favourite song, 
“Take back the heart thou gavest!” As her 
rich contralto voice rose and fell in thrilling, 
pathetic cadence of sound and sentiment, a 
strange feeling passed through Lady Violet, 

The song, with all its depth of feeling, made 
her think of Harold Fane, Ah! bow could she 
have ever forgotten him for an instant? And 
then a low murmur from her companion ab 
her side reached her ear and a shiver thrilled 
her frame, 

She could nob bear to see thab hatefa! form 
just for a few seconds ; she must give herself 
time to recover from the emotion that was 
rapidly getting the mastery over her, She 
raised her eyee, and involuntarily they rested on 
the brilliant background beyond the dull crimson, 
and gold curtains, 

A dark form stood out plainly against the dim 
light. She looked again. Was the dreaming ? 
or what mischief was o1 foot now } 

For there, !eaning careless!y againet the curtain, 
stood Harold Fane. 

His gaze was fixed on her, and she could read 
in it the sorrow, the unspoken reproach which 
she knew he must feel towards her, A sprig 
of pale lilac heliotrope was in bis fingers, When 
he perceived that he was noticed he crossed to 
the couch, and bending slightly before her, 
rendered her the flower he held. 

She took ii from him in s quick, hurried 
manner, Then, remembering the presence of the 
man to whom she was affiauced, she turned to 
him and said, lightly,— 

‘My favourite floner, Sir Fabian, Do you 
admire it?” 

The latter looked keenly at her, but answered 
in the same strain, — 

* Very much, dear Lady Violet. I bave given 
especial orders to my head-gardener to see ihab 
there is always an abtrndance of it in my 
conservatories. Thus have [ proved my devotion,” 
he added, in a lower tone, 

Lady Violet turned pale, then flushed rosy red, 
as she remembered the last occasion when such » 
sprig had been cffered, and she recollecied Lex 
own refusal of the eame, 

Memory brought the scene vividly before her, 
but still she replied, carelessly,— 

“That is very good of you, Sir Fabian.” 

At that moment a servant approached the 
latter and spoke afew words ina low tone. Sir 
Fabian turned to Lady Violet, and begged her 
to excuse him for a short time, as :e was cailed 
away on a matter of great impurtance, and then 
left her, 

So once again the two lovers found themaelvev 
alone. Harold remained standing whi'e his 
companion teyed nervously with the sprig she 
still held. Unconsciously, the slender stalk was 
twisted in and out the fair, white fingers, till the 
eweet, subils perfume was crushed out of it, A 
deep sigh from Harold startled her, She iooked 
up swiftly and their eyes met. 

“The night is a glorious one, Lady Violet, 
Will you take a turn on thie terrace while awaiting 
your-—while awaiting Sir Fabian ¢” 

She answered vot by word, but rose, and, 
silently accepting the orm offered her, crossed 
the room aud went forth into the bright moon- 
light. On the terrace were others of the guests 
Colonel Bellairs among the nuraber. 

But the Colonel alone noticed the pair as they 
quickly made their way to the farther end of the 
broad terrace, where a fight of steps led on to the 
lawn beneath. 

** Ah | that will not do,” the Colonel muttered 
to himeelf, “I must be on the watch, or there 
will follow more tiouble for my sweet little, 
golden-haired frien’ |” 

Meanwhile Harold Fane aod his companion 





Fabian Maxwell was at her side, murmuricg 
low, tender words, intended solely for her dainty 
ear. Her fingers toyed nervously with the costly 
fan she held; bub no gleam of pleasure was on 
her lovely face as she listened to the honeyed 
words, 

Someone suggested music, and presently 
Lady Clare was seated at the piano. Her fingers 


were wendiog their way silently down a narrow 
alley ; at the extremity of the walk waa placed 
@ rustic seat, while the whole was enclosed 
between high and thick hedges of dark, shining 
laurel. 

Lady Violet seated herself, but Harold remained 
standing before her, his arms folded across his 








strayed unmeaningly over tho keys for a few 


broad chest. 
“ Lady Violet, I want some explanation of all 
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that has taken place since we last met-——since the 
night when you promised to be true to me,” 

“Oh, Harold! Harold! do not speak so 
coldly!” sobbed the fair girl, “Indeed, indeed, 
I could not help it,” 

“Doubtless not; the income I could have 
offered you to share with me was not enough to 
provide the belle of the season with silks and 
laces suflicient for her never-ending round of 
pleasure. I forgive you, Lady Violet, only you 
might have been ‘ off with the old love before 
you were on with the new.’” 

“* Off with the old love,’ Harold! ThatI have 
never been, yet much to my shame, Listen, 
Harold, and believe what you will of my confes- 
sion. Laccepted Sir Fabian Maxwell, and stand 
before you now (she had risen) as the promised 
wife of the owner of all this,” 

Here she spread forth her fair white arms in 
the direction of the house she had just quitted. 
‘*T accepted him,” she continued, “but I have 
never loved him from the first moment.” 

“Strange! but true, I suppose. But then 
gold is more than love, sometimes, Lady Violet.” 

“ Harold, you shall not speak to me thus! 
Oh, it is cruel ! and I—I love you sostill ! Yes, 
you force me to confess the wicked, deceit- 
ful part I am practising, and then you taunt 
mo!” 

She sank again onthe rustic seat, and, cover- 
ing her face with her hands, burst into tears. 

“My darling Violet, ia this all true? But no, 
I do not need toask that. I know you have been 
true throvgh itall. Iwas only trying you, my 
darling,” said Harold Fane, as he placed himself 
by her and gently tried to draw away the tiny 
hands that stil! shielded the lovely face of her 
whom he loved so truly. 

Gradually the sobs became less and less fre- 
quent, and then the hands were withdrawn, and 
the fair face of Lady Violet appeared once again 
in the moonlight, looking like some sweet pink 
rose just washed in the morning dew. 

“Harold dear, 1 have told you, all and you 
will not blame me?” 

“Blame you, dariiogt No; but why not have 
told me before? What made you accept this man, 
whom you own you hate so intensely *” 

‘* He epoke tome of ruinand disgrace that were 
impending members of my family—those I held 
most dear—-snd that his alone was the powerful 
hand able to avert the same. But you must 
never repeat this to anyone. I have told you of 
it as I knew I could trust you, Harold,” 

“Yndeed you can, my darling | but I see no 
help for us but to escape together—what say you 
my darling? Tf I make all necessary arrange- 
ments and preparations will you come with me, 
my darling?” 

. will, Harold,” she replied, in low, shy 
tones 

“ Then dear, 1 shall return to town to-morrow 
morning, and you must be prepared to fly with 
me the same night that I return here. Now I 
must take you in, or you may be missed. 

Ari-in-arm they retraced their steps, At the 
foot of the broad stone flight leading io the 

errace they were met by Colonel Bellairs, 

“Ah, Fane,” said the latter. “I have been 
looking for you ; you are wanted across the lawn 
there. Some discussion about Venus or Mars I 
helieve, and they want your opinion. Lady Violet 
will allow me to escort her indoors, I have no 
a ub t. ? 

Certainly, Colonel, I have seen nothing of you 
all the evening.” 

Lady Violet put her hand within the latter's 
arm, and together they ascended the steps, while 
Harold slowly made hie way te the merry group 
in the distance 

Standing at one of the open drawing room 
windows were the Countess and Sir Fabian ; 
the former had some sort of white wrap thrown 
over her head 

* Violet, my dear child,” she exclaimed, as the 
latter drew near, ‘*‘ Where have you been? Sir 
Fabian and | were getting anxious, and were just 
coming forth to look for you.” 

Before Lady Violet could reply Colonel Bellairs 
had auswered for her. 

‘I have had the extreme felicity of enjoying a 
moon! sht stroll with your daughter, Countese. 





Sir Fabian, your taste in poy is excellent,” 
he added, turning to bis host, who stood a litile 
in the background with angry, flushed face. 

The Countess and Lady Violet passed in, while 
the Colonel held Sir Fabian in conversation for 
@ few minutes, respecting the best soils for 
roses, 





CHAPTER VII. 


Txe hot sunshiny August days passed swiftly 
by to the pleasure seeking party at the Priory. 
All were seemingly bent on enjoyment. The 
only sad aud troubled heart amovg them, 
apparently, was that of Lady Violet. She could 
not school herself sufficiently to go her way as 
the affianced wife of Sir Fabian Maxwell. 

At times the feeling of contempt and loathing 
which she experienced for him would assert itself 
in spite of a wiser feeling which told her it were 
well to keep at peace with the man from whom 
she hoped to escape so soon. She had heard 
nothing of Harold since his departure the morn- 
ing after their arrival at the Priory. That same 
morning two or three letters had n delivered 
him while the whole party were assembled at 
the breakfast table. 

He had opened one, and upon ite hasty 
perusal an exclamation of surprise had evcaped 
him. 

The Countess next whom he was seated, had 
politely hoped his letter contained no bad vews. 
And then it had ali been told. How that this 
letter was from the firm of Tizard and Saelgrove, 
announcing the death of Sir Ralph Danver, bis 
mother’s only brother, and also of his only son 
and heir. Therefore Harold Fane was the next 
heir, and would consequently succeed to his 
uncle’s estates and title. 

“How very ead, Harold, dear!” murmured 
the Countess, as she raised her dainty handker- 
chief to her dark eyes, ‘Father and son cud 
off so suddenly, and at the same moment] 
Drowned, did you say, Harold?” 

“No, Countess, not drowned. My uncle and 
his son fell victims to the terrible sickness now 
reging in Cairo. They had gone to Egypt think- 
ing the climate might prove beneficial to my poor 
cousin Leonard, whom I remember my mother 
mentioning as beiog in very delicate health. I 
must go to town as soon as possible. Sir Fabian, 
may I order a conveyauce to take me to tha 
station?” 

“Cartainly, Fane! Let me see, there is a 
train starts in about half-an-hour from now. 
Manvers,” he continued to the man at his 
elbow, “tell Jacobs to see that the dog-cart is 
in readiness to take Mr. Fane to the station at 
once. Am sorry you are leaving us, Fane ; still, 
at the same time, I must offer you my congratu- 
lations on your good fortune,” 

Harold Fane bowed graciously in return to the 
perfect shower of congratulations that poured in 
from every side. 

Lady Violet alone spoke not. 

She opened her lips once to do so, but no word 
would come forth. She could only offer a cold 
little hand to Sir Harold Danvers (as we must 
now call him), as he came round to bid her 
farewell, He took the trembling fingers in his, 
and preased them warmly ; and then he was gone. 

All this had happened about a week or ten 
days previously, and still no news came of Sir 
Harold, 

He had accepted his host’s repeated invita- 
tion to return as soon as business matters would 
allow him to do so, and Lady Voilet felt certain 
he would come ; but still the waiting seemed long 
and dreary to her. 

A fortnight had slipped by since Harold’s hasty 
departure, when one morning, as Lady Violet 
was preparing to descend to the breakfast-room, 
the Countess’s maid appeared, and informed her 
that the Countess wished to speak with Lady 
Violet before she descended. 

Ths latter found her mother attired in a costly 
peignoir of crimson, adoraed with exquisite 
nomen Poach ance by far math ws dress- 
ing room, a dainty ast eq was 
ate table at her side, wa 


(Continued on page 332.) 
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CHAPTER L 


A prrrsct picture! Away up above the broad 
fields aud rock ribbed mountain rolled the white 
mist like a snowy cloud, fleeing as if for life be- 
fore rosy beams of the risiog aun. Down 
below, the trees, brilliant in their autumnal garb 
of gold and scarlet, nodded a ing, and 
shook the dewy drops from their quivering leaves, 
and every now and then sent & gorgeous tribute 
to the Iske which lay in placi beauty at the 
mountain's foot. Beneath, the moss-covered banks 
and fallen trees were profusely sprinkled with 
crisp brown-and-red leaves, which crackled as the 
foot pressed them, and sent forth a-sort of merry 
music. } 

Vane Ashleigh tipped his hat back, and, leaning 
upon his guo, gazed at the scene before him. To 
him it was beautifal for the moment that he gazed 
upon it, but he might pass that way a thousand 
egg yet never own oragain see its startling 


uty. 

“A jolly sort of a place!” he said, aloud— 
“just the place‘for a pice flirtation. No danger 
of being interrupted by the sudden entrance of 
some curious parent or busy brother or sister. 
One could sit here with his heart’s idol, and 
speak freely and make love accordingly.” 

He threw himeelf down upon the turf at the 
foot of the mountain, and his handsome eyes 
wandered out upon the lake and the bright rays 
of sunlight, which fel! upon the water, traneform- 
ing it into glittering waves of green and gold, 

Gertrude Harlem, coming slowly down the 
rugged pathway, came full upon him, and paused 
in her embarrassment. 

What a glorions woman | 

Vane Ashleigh sprang to his feeb and removed 
his hat. 

“I beg your pardon, sir!” she said, before he 
could speak a word, “I have come between you 
and the lake and spoiled your picture.” 

“You mistake ; you have completed it,” was 
the gallant reply. 

There was no deeper flush upon the fair cheek, 
ne drooping of the liquid eyes, which showed that 
she was well used to sayings of the kind. 

“Tam glad for your sake that it ie so, May I 
ask if you were sketching the scene?” 

“Alas, no! My clumsy fingers do not possess 
the skill and cunning to trace one single artiati: 
line. Were it not so, I would beg you to allow 
me to carry away a portrait of yourself.” 

She laughed and turned away for a moment, 
looking out towards the water. 

Thue he found an opportunity to study her 
face, It was a strange one, and beyond his narrow 
perception. That it was beautiful he could plaiuly 
see—-as anyone with eyes and ap tion could 
easily do—but he could not understand the sha- 
dowy, far-off look in the large dark eyee, or the 
proud determination which eat upon the scarlet 
lips. 

No wonder! Gertrude Harlem was not one 
of his kind, but, notwithstanding, he sat there 
and gazed upon her until his susceptible heart 
fi acer and he was ready to swear himself con- 
quered, 

When at length she wearied of gazing and 
remembered hie existence, she turned to him, 
saying,— 

“IT did not come here to annoy you, for I did 
vot know that you were here. I came to sketch, 
but will go away for the present. When you are 
gone, I will return.” 

He was awed into silence by her frankness, and 
before he could utter a word she had gathered up 
the rich folds of her dreas to save them from the 
dew-sprinkled grass, and passed on, leaving him 
to follow her with his admiring eyes. 

Thus Gertrude Harlem and Vane Ashleigh 
met. ; 

She was visiting an old school friend, and he 
boarding at the “ Mountain House.” 

He scon found ber out, and taking sober Paul 
Vernon ss a companion, he wandered down to 
Farmer Allen's house, aud through Paul’s clear, 
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honest face, and sensible, atraightforward remarks 
received an invitation to call. 

Had Paul Vernon on oe —— merel 
a tool in Ashleigh’s or ra & sort 
passport to the farmhouse and Miss Harlem's 
presence, he would have turned back at the very 
threshold; but in Lis true man’s heart he 
never fancied such a thing, and so he entered and 
became a constant visitor, 

Sitting there with these two men before her, 
Gertrude Harlem had a fine opportunity to study 
human character, and with her quick perception 
she read them like a book. 

Vane was a beauty. Paul one of nature's 
poblemen, There was not a bright flush, nota 
soft gleam in his eyes, not even a glance to indi- 
cate thab she won his admiration for one moment ; 
but instead there was a clear, honest expression 
in the grey eyes that told her she had won his 
respect, 

Ashleigh came, holding out his hands to clasp 
her own with passionate tenderness and thrill 
her with glances from bis liquid eyes. 

Vernon came to say good morning and stand 
aloof, and wonder how Vane dare approach her. 

And because of this—for her eyes were 
keen and cunniog, she failed to see that Vernon 
was the true lover; that while Vane knelt in 
spirit at her feet, Paul stood ready to gather her 
up to his heart and hold her there for ever— 
she turned from him and favoured Vane, 

Because Paul stood aside and allowed Vane to 
monopolize her, she fancied that he did not care 
for her, and to silence her heart she listened to 
the tender words,and when Vane asked her to 
be his wife, she answered,— 

* Yes.” 

“You have made your choice, I understand! ” 
said Paul, one morning, meeting her upon the 
lawn. 

Yes,” she replied. 

"I think you have made a happy one. Allow 
me to offer kind wishes,” 

She looked at him with « strange, vacant 
expression, thinking all the while what as dull 
man he must be. Strange that he did not 
see-—that he did not understand. 

Vane came up at that moment and thrust 
the manliness of Paul out into bold relief. 

He was several inches taller, with an immense 
breadth of chest and shoulders. His splendid)y- 
developed head was covered with wavy black 
hair, which swept back from his broad white 
forehead, showing its intellectual beauty. His 
eyes were clear and sharp as an eagle’s and his 
mouth tender, yet firm and resolute. 

How small Vane'’s pink and white face and 
slender form seemed beside him. 

She stood looking ab them until the sight 
sickened her. Then she put her hand upon 
Vane’s arm and drew him away, 

" What is the matter, Gertrude darling?” 

* Nothing-—nothing 1” 

_ Just before the autumn ekies paled from the 
rich crimson to the dull gray November clouds, 
Gertrude kissed Lizzie Allen, and turned ber face 
towards the city, accompanied by her slave, 
Vane, 

Paul Vernon had gone before and, strange to 
Bay, taken all the real pleasure with him, leaving 
uothing* but hours of stupid love-making. 

_ But she did love Vane. She could not help 
it, He fascinated her, bewitched her, held her 
captive, in spite of herself, 

She bad told bim that she had no fortune— 
that she wasa dependant upon the bounty of 
her proud aunt, and he had taken her in his 
arms, saying,— 

. ‘I am glad, Gertrude, for the world is just 
stupid enough to say I married you for money, 
had it been otherwike. As it is, they will know 
I acre you for your bright and beautiful 

“But I may not always be dependent. Iam 
to make a fortune, I will not tell you how, for 
that is a secret. You will know if I succeed.” 

And Gertrude loved him for this, and set him 
in her heart its king. 





CHAPTER II. 


“ Vernon, old boy, how are you?” and Vane 
Ashleigh caught Paul Vernon’s hand and warmly 
shook it. “ Are you busy 3” 

“ No,” 

“Then come round to the theatre with me. 
I have a couple of tickets, and was just wonder- 
ing who I should take along, Come—-there is an 
extra attraction to-night. A Miss Hawthorne 
makes her début as Juliain the ‘ Hunchback.’ 
It isa fine part, and I would rather like to see 
this young lady.” 

Together they went tothe theatre, and leaning 
back upon the elegant and comfortable arm- 
chairs, talked of the past summer, their visit to 
the mountains, and Gertrude Harlem. 

Vane thought she had grown more beautiful, 
and Paul wondered how it could be possible ; and 
thus the time passed until the curtain rose and 
the play went on. 

No wonder that the audience went into 
raptures over the young d¢butante, for in ber rich 
dress of pure white, her long black hair falling 
over it like a -veil, she seemed wondrously 
beautiful. 

Many a manly heart beat faster as the glorious 
dark eyes wandered oub over the sea of faces, 
and her clear, musical voice tpoke the well- 
measured words. 

There were two men before her watching with 
eager, anxious eyes every movement—the one 
with his handsome face flushed and angry ; the 
other with calmness aod evident admiration, 

“ Vernon, I am ruined!” gasped Vane. 

ii Why a 

“Do ycu nob recognize this Miss Haw- 
thorne *” 

“ Yes, it is Gertrude.” 

“Well, do you think I have no pride? It was 
enough for an Ashleigh to marry a poor, penni- 
less, nameless girl, but an actress—a painted, 
jewelled being, living upon the emiles and frowns 
of a narrow-minded public, selling her 
name for the sake of earning the approbation of 
brainless men and ragged newsboys—never, 
never! Come, let us get out of this |” 

But would you leave Gertrude to return 
without an escort?” 

“She probably has one. She did not inform 
me of this, consequently she will not expech me 
to escort her home. Come, Paul, Iam dying to 
get out into the fresh air! I shall beo free man 
to-morrow night, and possibly may come and see 
the reat.” 

“Do you mean to give up Gertrude }” 

“ Certainly. She cannot expect me to sacrifice 
my name by marrying an actress,” 

“Of course not,” 

Ashleigh did not see the expression which 
accompanied these words, so he took it for 
granted that Vernon agreed with him, and he 
entered into a long harangue upon his wrongs, 
and ended with the iuformatiun that he was to 
speak his mind to Gertrude on the following day. 

Paul Vernon’s kind heart prowpted him to call 
the next afternoon and have a chad with her, and 
when she came down to greet him, the sight of 
her pale, weary face atartied him into an excla- 
mation, and a request to know if she was ill, 

Of course she was not. Women never ae 
when they have the heartache, Fearful lest 
she might betray the pain in her heart, she 
laughed and talked of her success, aud her deter- 
mination to adopt the stage as a profession, and 
he joined her, and kept all disagreeable subjects 
far from her heart. 

This was his first, but not bis last visit. He 
eame day after day, bringing books, fruit and 
flowers, and each time putting Vane Ashleigh 
farther from her heart, 

One morning, standing beside her at the 
parlour-window, gazing out upon the passers-by, 
Paul ventured to call her ‘‘ Gertrude.” 

The sound frightened him, and he looked 
anxiously into the proud, beautiful face, to see if 
the familiarity offended her. There was a deeper 
flush upon the round cheek, and a warmer light 
in her eplendid eyes, but not a trace of anger, 

Embo!dened by this, be said : 

* Gertrude, I am going to tell you something 
—-that is, if you will listen,” 





'€Go on; I am all attention.” 

“Have you put the image of Vane Ashleigh 
from your heart }” 

“Yes, yes! So far away that no power on 
earth could replace it.” 

“Then it will not be wrong for me to tell you 
my story. Itis a very short one, aud can be 
told in three little words. I iove you.” 

“You love me, Paul Vernon ¢” 

" Yes—dearly, devotedly. Will you give up 
the fortune you so vainly seek and ploy the lead- 
ing part in my home ?” 

“Jf you mean all this?” 

*€ Can you doubt me?” 

He took her in his strong arms, and, gazing 
down into her face, waited for au answer, 

Doubt him, this great, true man, whose love 
beamed out from clear, honest eyes, and whose 
strong heart, beating eo close to her own, told her 
of hie truthfulness! Oh, no, no! 

“No, I do not doubt you, and I love you, aud 
will be your wife.” 


+ 2 - * ” 


“To was a fortunate thing for me, Vernon, that 
I went round to the theatre that wight,” said 
Ashleigh, a few weeks afterward, as he chanced 
to meet Vernon. “It saved my reputation, for 
had I been inveigled into marrying an actresa, & 
never could have held up wy head, 1t was, 
indeed, fortunate.” 

‘’ Yes, and also for me,” 

“ How so?” 

“Tt helped me toa wife.” 

“The deuce! Are you married 1” 

* Yes,” 

“ And may I ask who is the fortunate lady :” 

“Certainly, Mise Gertrude Harlem.” 

Ashleigh had an engagement round the very 
next corner, and he disappeared. 


Strange to say, he never accepted Vernca’s 


invitation to call, 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
THE TRUTH AT LAST, 


Iv was late in the afterncon when Ursula ar- 
rived at Westwood, and, in the meantime, the 
weather had changed. The sun was hidden 
behind sullen clcude, a low sougbing wind had 
sprang up, and a few heavy drops of rain had 
already fallen, while there was every indication 
of another downpour very speedily, Ursula got 
into a cab, and drove at once to the Sister's 
cottage—or rather to within a hundred yards of 
it, when she alighted, and telling the driver to 
await her return, proceeJed on foot to the little 
black-painted door, whose appearatice she remem- 
bered so well, Around her stretched the lonely 
moor, the yellow glories of its furze bushes 
eclipsed for the present by the dim atmosphere ; 
over yonder rose the twisted chimnies of the 
Moat House, from which one spiral of smoke alone 
bore witness to human habitation, Between her 
and the grey edge of the moor where it touched 
the horizon, there was not a creature visible, and 
Ursula felt almost weighed-down by the sense of 
profound solitude which the econe suggested. 

The door was opened and Sister Monica ap- 
peared, dreesed as usual in black, and with the 
veil over her face. Ifshe felt any surprise at the 
sight of her visitor she did not express it, but 
simply motioned her to enter. 

The room looked exactly the same ; the atone 
floor was scrupulously clean, the fender shone 
flawlessly bright, on the wali atill hung the silver 
crucifix. There waa ascrap of fire in the grate, 
and the kettle stood on the hob, 

‘Tam entrusted with a mersage for you,” 
Ursula began, nervously—ever yet she had not 
gob over the eerie feeling of mystery with which 
this veiled woman always inspired her, “It is 
from my father—Pierre Lassalle. 

"Your father—Pierre Lassalle,’’ Sister Monica 
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repeated in a low voice, ‘ What has he to say to 
met” 

“That you will see for yourself when you open 
his letter. Here ic is, an] please observe the seals 
are unbroken.” 

She took it from her pocket and gave it to the 
Sister, whose dark eyes seemed sadder, brighter, 
xoore restless than ever 

“Am I to read it now }” she muttered, finger- 
ing it with apparent distaste. “ Perhaps 1 had 
better, there may be something in it concerning 


you. 
, She broke open the seals, and Ursula resumed 
her seat. She tried to remain calm, and to treat 
the occurrence ae av ordivary, everyday one, aud 
yet she could not divest herself of the idea that 
in reality it was the vevy reverse of commonplace, 
Suodry wild imaginings that had occurred to her 
after hearing her father’s confession flashed 
across her mind, and remained there, deapite her 
efforts to dismiss them. 

Apparently the communication was an agita- 
ting one. Sister Monica read it through twice, 
then she let it fall on ber lap, and she looked in- 
tently at her visitor. 

“ You say you are ignorant of what this con- 
tains ’” touching the paper, 

“(Juite ignorant. 1 promised to put it into 
your hands, and now that I have done sol may 
6s well return to Loudon,” 

"Not yet. There is still something eles to be 


doue. We must sce Paul Verinder, Did-Pierre 
Lassalle tell you that be was his cousiu?” 

“ He did,” 

“Therefore you see you have a claim on him.” 


Tt is one 1 have uo wish to enforce,” Ursula 
ejaculated, hastily. 

The Siater took n> notice of the remark—did 
not even seem to hear it, She rose from her seat, 
a litle unsteadily, and went to the window, which 
she threw wide open. It was ae if she felt an im- 
perative necessity for air. 

Ursula, thinking she needed assitance, sprang 
forward to offer it, but her hostess quietly waived 
her back. 

“We will lose no time in going to the Moat 
House,” she said, in a curiously mufiied tone, 
* When we are there, you shall have everything 
explained to you.” 

With some difficulty Ursula repressed the ques- 
tion trembling on her lips, As she followed the 
Sister acrose the wet moor, a dozen chaotic possi- 

ilities half bewildered her by their by insistence, 

* Do you remember,” her'cowpanion said as they 
reached their destination, ‘that when ] brought 
you here last, I refused to cross the threshold in 
consequence of my vow? ‘To-day I am released 
from that vow, and for the first time for many 
years, I enter a house other than my own.” 

Mra. Bargess opened the door, but without e 
word of explanation, the Siater brushed past ber, 
and made her way straight to the etudy, where 
Mr. Verinder was sitting ia front of his desk, 
busy over a pile of manuscript, 
the entrance of his visitors, and a gleam of 
watery sunshine straying through the stained 
glas: window, fell upon his white heir and beard, 
lending something patfiarchal to his aspect. 

From the other side of the writing-table Sister 
Monica faced him. 

** Paul Verinder, I bring you « message from the 
dead, The man who wrought so much evil in his 
life, tried to make a tardy atonement when he 
kuew his hours were numbered, He sends you 
back your daughter.” 

Her voice had no} risen above its usual modu- 
lations ; every word was spokem very slowly and 
with the utmost distinctness, and yet with a sort 
of deadly tiredness that meant infinite pain, She 
gently pushed Ureula forwards as she finished, 

Verinder had risen from his chair, and stood 
with his hand on ita back, looking from one to 
the other of the two women. ‘Tbe pallor of his 
complexion had grown more waxen, the muzcles 
round his mouth twitched, but he seemed to 
instantly realise the situation. 

“Do you mean that this girl is the baby you 
earried with you when you left me?” he asked, 
hoarsely. 

“It is,and I gee in her presence here the 
visible token that Heaven has accepted my peni- 
tence, and allowed me to make expiation for my 


He looked up at | 





great sin,” was the solemn answer. ‘I leave her 
with you. The joy of human relationships is not 
for me.” 

She laid down on the table the letter Ursula 
had brought her, took a few sieps towards the 
door, made a half-movement as though she 
would turn back, then, with quickened pace and 
bent head, slippei from the room 

The contenva of the letter were as follows,— 

“T am dying, Agatha, and in view of my ap- 
proaching end I am making a coufession that 
assuredly would not be madeif I saw auy chance 
of escape. But as there is no such chance, the 
truth may as well be told—whether it will doany 
good or not, I am unable to say. 

‘* Last autumn, when you brought food to me 
as I lay hidden ia the Pool cavern, you told me 
that you despaired of Heaven’s mercy—that so 
long aa the home you had deserted remained 
desolate, so long would you be assured your ex- 
piation was not complete. Well, it need no longer 
remain desolate—the girl who gives this docu- 
ment into your hands is your daughter, and Paul 
Verinder’s—-the child whom you were led to 
believe, died, while you lay ill of fever in Vienna, 
now over sixteen years ago. She did not die, 
but was taken to a convent at Lille, where she 
remained until she was grown up. 

“Do you wonder at my motive for deceiving 
you? I will tell you, Agavha. 

“IT was jealous of the child from the very 
moment when you told me you wou'd not leave 
your husband without her, and later on, when 
I saw how mi-erable you were, and yet how 
you clung to her, I believed the only way to 
reconcile you to your lot and to gain your affec- 
tion, would be to get her out of the way. She 
had scarlet fever, and was ill with ib when you, 
through nursing her, also caught it in its most 
malignant form. 

‘For some days you were delirious, and it 
was then the child was taken to the convent. 
When you recovered you were told she had died, 
and you, naturally enough, believed the story. 
But it had not the effect on you 1 had bargained 
for; instead of forgetting you seemed to re- 
member more accutely, and your remorse 
deepened ; finally, you left me, aud I did not see 
you again until last auturan, You helped me 


then because you wereunder a vow to help all those | 


who were helpless and distressed, without 
distinction of creed or nationality ; but I saw 
that allthe while you abhorred me, and I was 
confirmed in my former impression that you had 
never really cared for me—never loved me as J 
loved you. 

Well, it doesm’t matter now. I daresay if 
you had stayed with me I might have grown 
tired of you, but you did not give me the chance. 
While I am about it I will confess the whole 
truth 

‘*T had a second motive for getting Paul Ver- 
inder’s child out of the wey. She was his heirees, 
while, failing her, his property would come to 
me, and on this I could hardly help counting ; 
but since my illnevs, she has been kind to me. I 
don't flatter myself that she entertains strong 
affection for me, only she seems to be afilicted 
with a sense of duty—as her mother waa, and is 
atill, So far as I am concerned, I never professed 
any love for her—she is too much like Pau! 
Verinder, but I wish to do her justice, and I admit 
that she is a girl in a thousand—pure, high- 
spirited, incapable of fa!seness. I wonder if she 
will be the means of brioging you and your 
husband together again! 

“ The idea seems strange—that I should be the 
one to make such a thing possible! However, it 
will not matter much to me, When you read 
this I shall be beyond the reach of regre's or re- 
joicings.” 

Here followed the signature, which the writer 
had had the prudence to have been witnessed by 
Hewitt and Captain Lequesue 

Ursula watched Verinder while he read the 
letter—watched him with shining eyes, and 
quivering lips, for her quick mind had seized on 
the salient points of the confession, and she saw 
in imagination, the tragedy of her parent’s life—- 
of which she herself had been the innocent 
victim. 

When Verinder finally put down the epistle 


he took both her hands, and drawing her gently 
to him, kissed her twice. There was no over- 
whelming emotion visible either in his face or 
actions ; a slight flush bad risen to his cheeks, 
his hands were not quite so steady as ueual, but 
beyond that his demeanour was sufficiently 
calm. j 

Not so Ursula, As he bestowed his caress 
upon her, tacitly acknowledging the tie between 
them, her overstrained feelings gave way, and 
leaning her head on his shoulder, she broke into 
& storm of hysterical sobs, " 

He soothed her gently, smoothing the red 
masses of her hair—Ursuls had left off the 
dye since she guitted Westwood—and h 
her one hand against his lips, while he wai 
patiently until her excitement had exhausted 
iteelf, Presently she dried her tears with a smail, 
shamefaced smile. : 

‘Tam afraid you think me very foolish,” she 
murmured, tremblingly. 

** No, my child. f thiak such an exhibition 
of feeling perfectly natural, I would, indeed, 
give a good deal if I could imitate it; but I 
cannot, I am past such emotion—the springs 
of it dried up within me when your mother took 
you away, and left my hearth desolate. Mind, 
[ am not casting a stone at her. Heaven knows 
her repentance has been sincere enough ; but it is 
one of the Divine decrees that the consequences 
of evil shall not be confined alone to the sinner 
-—they ere visited even unto the third and fourth 
generation, Remember this, Ureula, if in the 
future you think me cold and paesionless, and 
lacking in paternal affection. The habits of 
nearly twenty years are hard to abandon.” 

He sighed deeply, and letting her hands fall 
went to the window, and looked out on the rain 
blurred landscape, while Ursula remained where 
he had left her, acknowledging the justice of his 
reasoning, but nove the less chilled by it. Her 
heart was fall of warm young love, which she 
longed to pour at his feet-—his manner convinced 
her that such longings were futile. Formerly 
he had been warm-hearted enough, now the 
sources of affection were, as he said, exhausted, 
and though he would scrupulously do what he 
supposed to be his duty, he could not satisfy the 
cravinge of her ardent nature, 

*T muet go to my mother!” she exclaimed, 
suddenly, and her face grew white as she pro- 
nounced the words, Verinder turned round 
with a start, 

“Yes, yes,” he replied, hastily, ‘I have not 
thought of that; but she must come back now 
~-poor Agatha!” 

He opened the door and went out Ursula fol- 
lowing. In spite of his stoicism, it was easy to 
see he was agitated ; his movements were slow 
j and uncertain, and in the hall he stayed to 
| fumble about for his hat—as a matter of fact _ 
| his demeaoour betrayed more emotion now than 
it had done at all, Perhaps he was beginning to 
realize the position more clearly, 

Outeide, he came toa sudden pause, aud invo- 
luntarily drew back. His path was barred by a 
black-robed figure stretched at full length on 
the stepa, the garments wet with rain, the arms 
outspread, A rosary tha! Sister Monica had always 
worn round her waist, was snapped in two, and 
the beads lay scattered in ail directions. 

There was a ghastly suggestiveness.in the 
prone figure—in its utter &tiliness, its soaked 
draperies, the complete abandonmen’ of ite pose, 

With a low exclamation of horror Verinder 
lifted her in his arms, and carried her back to 
the study, where he laid her on a couch, He 
was about to tear the gauze from her face, when 
rome unexplained feelings made him pause ; he 
beckoned to his daughter, 

“Your hand shall lift the veil--not mine,” he 
said, hoarsely. 

Very tenderly and reverently Ursula performed 
her task, and for the first time for sixteen years 
Agatha Verinder'’s face was exposed to view--tha 
beautiful pale face that had been the cause of so 
much evil. It was haggered and lined; there 
were deep hollows under the eyes and in the 
cheeks ; the sorrowful mouth drooped down- 
ward, the mournfulness of the expression held 
untold depths of tragedy ; but yet it was lovely 
—lovely as some carved marble mask—lovely 
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‘with the solemn loveliness, the ineflable majesty 
of death itself. 

Sister Monica was dead — of heart disease, 
so said the ductors afterwards—and the poor for 
miles round, wourned her joss, with the convic- 
tion that it would be many a long day before 
they looked upon her like ageio, lub her hus- 
band and daughter, as they laid white flowers on 
her breast, gave ut'erance to no regreta—rather, 
indeed, ehould they rejvice than weep, for they 
&new that only in death could the unhappy 
voman’s stor m-tossed sou) fiad peace, 


CHAPTER XXXII. AND LAST, 


Lavy SvusaN Ferrers sat in her favourite chair 
io the whiteand gilt drawivg-room, at Weatwood 
——the one from whence she could get a good view 
over the park, until it lost itself in the blue haze 
of the distant bills, 

It was September again—just a year since she 
was first introduced to you—but those twelve 
anonths had left litrle or no traces of their pro- 
gress on her features. Her eyes were just as 
‘bright, her manners as vivacious as of yore, her 
powers of criticism in no wise diminished, 
and her faculty of making herself unpleasant 
till more strongly developed~-so Clementina 
wouid have said, had she been questioned on the 
subject, aud she, if anyone, ought to be in a 
position to judge | 

Clementina could claim no sort of affinity with 
good wine, for che most certainly did not improve 
with age. A more pronounced air of thinness 
pervaded her personality—her hair was thinner, 
her cheeks were tbiuner, her hands were thinner, 
her smile even was thinner, moreover it had 
gained additional acidity, 

The truth was Clem had never got over Minva’s 
efection—it had embittered her, and driven her 
dnto a cynical disbelief in her fellow creatures-— 
all the brightness and last remaining vestiges of 
youth had been bound up with her younger sister, 
and when she vanished they vanished too. 

“What time does Rafe arrive?” asked Lady 
Sue, withdrawiog her gaze from the horizon, to 
peer and blink in the direction of the clock. 

“At four o’clock—it is the same train you 
generally come by,”-—-and Clem, se she spoke, 
called to mind how she and ber sister had sat 
here twelve months ago, awaiting the autocratic 
little lady. 

** Ab, yes, so ib is. I am anxious to see Rafe 
~—-one never knows if one’s letters reach people 
when they take it into their heads to go prowling 
about Africa. Whaton earth induced him to do 
at I can’t make out,” 

“ He was so angry at Miune’s desertion,” 

“Bosh! You tell that tothe Marines, my 
clear, and see what they'li say! Minna was never 
& suitable wife for him—she’s much better as she 
is, married to that handsome youvg scamp, Denis 
Marchant, indeed I have an idea that the two 
are very happy together, especially since the 
arrival of the baby. Fancy Minna with a baby |” 

Clem sniffed, and went on with her knitting— 
which was not a heather-mixture shooting stock- 
ing as usual, but a little fine silk sock, 

Lady Sue's eyes twinkied. 

“And they have called the child Clementina. 
What a compliment! Don't you feel itso?” 

“No, don’t, The Ciementina has got ‘ Mar- 
chant’ tacked on the other end of it,’ snapped 
the baby’s godmother ; but a tear--Lady Sue 
wondered whether it tasted vinegary !—fell on the 
tiny silk sock, 

“I don’t suppose I shall ever see tha baby, 
Clem; but you my—thatis if you accept Minna’s 
invitaticn to go out to California.” 

** Minna may leave California.” 

“No she won't,” Lady Sue said, sagely, “ much 
the best thing for her sud her husbaud is to stay 
where they are. Out there, Denis is known and 
liked, over here people would still look askance at 
him on account of his counection with young 
Hoffmann’s murder.” 

“But he was innocent !” put in Clem, eager! y. 

**Thas may be, still a good deal of pitch was 





thrown at him, and wheo that is the case, you 
know, some is apt to stick, 

“ How beautifully those two tricked you, Clem, 
when he was hiding here!” added the old lady, 
laughing heartily. é 

Clem did not join in the laugh. She realized 
perfectly well how completely the had been 
deceived, and she had not even the satisfaction of 
knowing that Minna and her lover had been the 
means Of very considerably puzzling other people 
too. 

* Avd now,” contiaued Lady Sue, who was in 
one of her most mischievous humours, “ Ruth is 
bent on leading you a dance, too—Ruih, who 
really ought to know better than go and throw all 
her learning away on 4 curate! ‘There is one 
consolation—between her knowledge and his 
ignorance, they ought to be able to atrike a very 
fair balance. I suppose she is deter mined to have 
him?” 

“ Determined!” echoed Clem with a groan, 
“ What was the good of her going to Nunelam, 
and having, 1 don’t know how much epent on her 
education, if it was all to end with a curate,” 

“Tb is not ending with a curate,” was Lady 
Sue’s unexpected answer. “In my opivica 
Ruth's education, as @ woman, is only just begia- 
ning. The knowledge we gain from books, my 
good C.em, is very infinitesimal, compared with 
that taught us by a real, honest human love, 
By the way, did I tell you ! bad offered to present 
Miss Verinder at Court, next year }” 

“No,” answered Clem, shortly. 
she accepted with gratitude!” 

“Qo the contrary, she declined, saying che 
had no desire for a fashionable life, and did not 
intend leaving her father. It is a pity. She 
would bave beea the success of the season. How- 
ever, I suppose she knows her own business best, 
and [ have made her promise to spend a fort- 
night .with mein town next May. Would you 
care to be invited at the eame time?” 

“No, thank you, Aunt Sue. Ido not like Miss 
Verinder—as she calls herself, though goodness 
only knows whether she bas a right to the title or 
not. I have always looked upon her as a schem- 
ing adventurees, and that is still my opinion.” 

‘*Ab!I have heard that sort of thing said 
before, by unsuccessful people, whose own little 
plots have miscarried,” naurmured Lady Sue, ina 
far away tone, aul with the profoundly im- 
personal air of cue who states an abstract propo- 
sition, ‘Here comes the carriage. Leb ua go 
and meet Rafe. Iam anxious to see whether he 
has altered,” 

He hed alterad a good deal. He was thinner, 
browner, older-looking than he had been whey 
he went away. His manner was restless, his eyes 
were full of a brooding melancholy, and yet there 
was an odd sort of tolerant gentleness about him 
that had not formerly been there. 

“JT am glad to be home,” he said, when the 
greetings were over. “I have grown pretty 
sick of rushing about.” 

"I'm glad to hear you say so, Rafe. 








“T suppose 


It’s the 


most sensible conclusion you could possibly come | 


to,” replied Lady Sue. 

There was a great deal to talk about that 
night, after dinner was over, and the servants 
had withdrawn. Ruth's engagement to be 
canvassed, Miuna’s baby to be discussed, 
Denis Marchavt’s prospects in his Californian 
home to be commented on. Clem trembled 
when her youngest sister’s name was pronounced, 
but her apprehensions proved to be quite 
groundless, Kafe evidently bore Miana no sort 
of malice for having jilted him ; on the contrary, 
he praised her faithfulness to her lover, and 
openly admired her conduct in sticking to him so 
bravely. 

Lady Sue had written him a full account of 
the affair, ending up with Lassalle’s confession, 
and Ursula’s installation at the Moat House ; but 
so far Rafe had refrained from mentioning Ursula’s 
naneat all. He told his companions, however, 
of that night in the shrubbery, when he had sur- 
prised Minna and Denis talking, and of how 
puzzled he had been when she locked him out of 
the house, leaving in his hands his own cloak, 
which she had evidently used as a disguise. 

Lady Sue laughed heartily at the recital, which 





struck her as irresistibly comic, 


“My own opinion is that Miana has scored all 
round, and in token of my admiration for her 
conduct I am going to send her a cheque for five 
hundred pounds to buy a cloak for the baby,” 
she announced, 

“T'll add another five hundred, Aunt Sue,” 
said Rafe, “and that'll buy a bonnet as well.” 

Lady Sue contrived to send her i wo nieces off to 
bed, while she stayed up to have a few last words 
with Rafe, when he retired to the smoking-room 


for his pipe, aud the first thing she said to him 


was,-— 

* You have never asked after my former com 
panion, Rafe. Ie it because you have ceased to 
take au interest in her?” 

Rafe carefully rammed the tobacco in the bowl 
of his meerschaum before he replied. Then he 
contented himself with a laconic,— 

“* No.” 

© She is an heiress now, and the blood in her 
veins ie as good as your own, Any man might be 
proud to marry her.” 

To this Rafe made no reply. 

“So far as the county is concerned, she iz a 
success, or rather she might be, if she cared fur 
s cial successes. But apparently she does not. 
She has refused all invitations, and seems quite 
happy helping her father with his manuscripts.” 
Lady Sue was silens a moment, then she added, 
“T should be glad to welcome her as ray niece, 
Rafe.” 

But he was not to be drawn, and she ieft him, 
rather disappointed at the result of her diplo 


| macies, but by no meaus despairing of ultimate 


success. 

The next day wa: spent by Rafe in riding over 
his estate. He lunched off some sandwiches, 
without dismounting from his pony, but fn 
accordance with his aunt’s strict injunctions, 
was careful to get back home in time for after- 
noon tea, 

** Lady Susan isin her own sitting-room, sir,” 
said Sands, with a half twinkle in his eye that 
Rafe did not observe, “She ordered tea to be 
took up there.” 

So to the little up-stairs boudoir Rafe betook 
himeelf, never doubting that the only inmates of 
the room would prove to be members of his own 
family. The moment he closed the door he dis- 
covered his mistake. 

Tea was set on a low wicker table, and in front 
of it sat Lady Susan and Ursula 

This meeting between the former lovers was 
very different to the last, when both had been 
under the stresa of deep agitation, Whatever 
emotion either may now have felt, they very 
carefully concealed it. 

Ursula grew rather pale, and Rafe's colour 
deepened a little, perhaps, but they greeted eaci 
other quite calmly, and an onlooker who knew 
nothing of the past, would have been deceived 
into thinking thom mere casual acquaintances, 
who met after a long absence. 

Lady Sue took the lead in the conversation, 
which never deviated from a geveral character, 

Presently she began to talk of Rafe'’s travels, 
and the curios he had brought home with him, 
which included a white sapphire that he had 
given her, 

“T will fetch it, and show it to you,” she 
added, rising a3 she spoke. 

Rafe opened the door for her, and as she 
paesed through she gave him a significant look, 
whose meaning he was not slow to interpret. 

It told him that Lady Sue and the white 
sapphire need not be expected to reappear for 
sone little time. 

He resumed his seat opposite Ursula, hie heart 
beating rather faster than usual. She looked up, 
her colour flutvering, and for the firat time their 
eyes met. 

“You have changed,” he said, abruptly, and it 
was noticeable that directly they were alone both 
dropped the “society” manver that had hereto- 
fore distioguished them. “ You look a good dea! 
older.” 

This was uncomplimentary, perhaps, but true. 
Uursula might have been taken for three or four 
and twenty, though in reality she was not yet 
twenty years of age. Her eyes were very serious, 
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“YOUR HAND SHALL LIFT THE VHIL-—NOT MINE,” VERINDER SAID, HOARSELY. 


ner expression was mo longer that of a young girl 
to whom life is a vague and unknown quantity, 
but of a woman whose experiences had been 
manifold, and who has learnt her lesson from 
the fountain-head of personal sorrow, 

“T have suffered a good deal,” she returned, 
and there was a curious pathos in her tone. 

“ You are not the only one who has suffered,” 
he said, with a half groan. ‘'My life, since I 
saw you last, cannot be described as happy; but 
I suppose we all have to pay for our mistakes. 
That is the puzzling part of life. We are 
punished for our errors as severely as for our 
sins.’ 


“Hardly, Sin has a punishment of its own, 
and exacts it rigorously. You are happy if you 
have only mistakes to reproach yourself with.” 

*“ And you?” 

** | have learned that it ie not justifiable to do 


evil, even in order that good may come; but I | 


hope I have expiated the evil.” 

She spoke firmly and bravely at the beginning 
of her sentence, but there was a little catch in 
her breath towarde the end, 

“T will not affect to misunderstand you, 
Ucsula.” She started as he spoke her name; *‘ But, 
I also, have learned something since we met in 
Italy. I was in a savage country, and I heard a 
missionary preaching to a circle of uncivilised 
heathen His text was ‘ There is more joy in 
Heavev over one sinuer that repenteth than over 
ninety and nine just men.” God knows J don’t 
claim to be one of the just men ; and yet I had 
aet coyself up in judgment over that one error of 
youre, without weighing either the strength of 
your temptation, or the depth of your repent- 
ance. Will you forgive me for my harshness, 
Ursula?” 

She made a dumb gesture of assent, She 
could not speak. If she had attempted words 
they would have lost themselves in sobs. Rife 
drew nearer. 

“When I left Lugano, ib was under the impres- 
zion that you were engaged to Lequesne, Some 





months afterwards I saw in a paper that was for- 
warded to me, an announcement of his marriage 
with Lady Du Vernet, and that made me deter- 
mine to return home, I had found out that such 
love as I bore you was not to be stamped out by 
change of scene, or even by strong endeayour— 
it had taken too deep a root in my heart. Shall 
we begian over again Ursula—shall we forget all 
in the past except the love it taught us?” 

Ursula did not speak, and Rafe dropped on one 
knee at her cide, and taking her face very gently 
between his two hands, turned it towards his own 
and looked into her eyes. What he read there 
must have constituted a satisfactory answer to 
his question, for he kiased her lips, 

There was a certain solemnity in the kiss—it 
was a seal of the past, an augury for the time to 
come, All misunderstandings had been swept 
away, and two human souls were prepared to set 
out on their future journey through life, not 
ignorant of its responsibilities or its possible 
sorrows, but strengthened to face them by the 
power of a love that had passed through the 
cleansing fire of afiliction, and been purified 
thereby. 


* * * * * 


Rafe and Ursula were married just before 
Christmas, and a little while afterwards Ruth 
wedded her curate. She is now occupied with 
problems concerning infantile ailments, which she 
finds hardly leas puzzling, but a good deal more 
interesting, than advanced mathematics, 

Clementina has gone out to California—on a 
visit, she says, but it seems likely that the visit 
will be a protracted one. Paul Verinder still 
lives the life of a recluse, but his daughter goes 
over from Westwood to see him most daye, and 
it may be that as time passes, and he sees a young 
generation growing up about him, he may find 
human affection even more engrossing than his 
beloved manuscripts, 

Lady Sue spends a good deal of time at West- 
wood, and is firmly of opinion that it is entirely 
to her diplomacy that the match between her 





nephew and Ursula was finally brought about 
She impresses this on Clementina every time she 
writes to her, and as may be imagined, the 
affection between aunt and niece, does not 
exactly increase with years, 


(THE END.]} 








THE power of reproduction in insects and other 
lower forms of life is one of the most wonderful 
parte of their economy, On beheading a slug, a 
pew head, with all its complex appurtenances 
will grow again; so will the claws of a lobster. 
The end of a worm eplit produces two perfect 
heads, and if cut into three pieces the middle 
produces a perfect head and tail, 


Tue telegraph and telephone are familiar to 
almost every person in the civilized world. 
Electric lighting has become commonplace, and 
electric roads are so numerous that they scarcely 
attract more than passing attention, but it is nop 
everybody who knows that many elevators arerun 
by electricity or that farms are cultivated by this 
means, The barber cute his customer’s hair with 
this agent, and the doctor calls in its wonderful 
power when he wants to diaguosticate an obscure 
case. The dentiat drille and fills teeth by elec- 
tricity, call-bells are worked by it, and it brings 
the news from all parts of the earth. It rings 
the door-bell, stamps the letters, turns in an 
alarm of fire on its own account, cooke the food, 
and furnishes the motive power to run the clock, 
the churn, the sewing machine, and the various 
appliances in the stable and workshop, It ateri- 
lizes milk, deatroys various fermentations in 
articles of diet, and works the fan that is said to 
produce the ozone which assists in building up 
the debilitated forces of the system, And elec-. 
tricity is really in its infancy ss far as it utility 
is concerned, What it will be within the next 
quarter of a century it absolutely takes one’s 
breath away to 1 
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FRANK DANGERFIELD SPRANG TO HIS FEET, HIS EYES FLASHING WITH RAGE, 


THE ASPENDALE PROPERTY. 


—20:— 


CHAPTER 1X. 


Mrs. Tempest set out for Netherton in brilliant 
spirits. Poor woman, she was not very taking or 
agreeable, bub there was just this much to be 
said in her.excuse that until her stepson “came 
in” for Aspendale Priory she really had had a 
very hard struggle to make both ends meet, and 
so, perhaps, if she had deteriorated in the process 
it was not quite her fault, 

She had been terribly disappointed when she 
went to the Priory. She had expected to be 
welcomed with effusion by the neighbourhood, 
and could not understand its chill reception. She 
was soon quite as anxious to get away as she had 
been to come, and so Charles’ offer of a thousand 
a year and the rent of a house in London auited 
her “ down to the ground.” 

But one part of her programme was quite un- 
changed ; on no account must her stepson marry. 
A young wife might seriously object to his paying 
the eight portione, and finding the eight trous- 
seaux he had promised; besides, when men 
reached dear Charles’ age as bachelors (he was 
only thirty, by the way), they were much happier 
if they remained so, 

_ Mra, Tempest’s nex! step must be to marry her 
girls suitably—that is, of course, the elder ones. 
Now they had got away from Uncle Ben and all 
allusions to his trade, why there was no reason 
her daughters should not make very good 
matches; but as a beginning—a preliminary 
canter, as it were—she would be quite contented 
if Bertha secured Frank Dangerfield. 

“Sir Joseph is getting old, and hia eon isa 
thorough scamp,” she said gravely. ‘‘ There's no 
doubt that sooner or later Frank will come in for 
=e" 

‘Scamps don’t always die young, mamma,” 
observed Bertha, ownensah davon Bas 

“ Never mind ; I have decided to go to Nether- 
ton and to Netherton we shall go, In the 


wy. 





homely intimacy which grows up between young 
people at the seaside something is sure to 
happen.” 

Bertha looked after her mother with a sigh. 

"It's no use, Alice,” she said to her next sister, 
"mamma’s mind is quite made up. I believe 
she fancies there are half a dozen eligible young 
meu at Netherton just waiting for us to choose 
from.” 

‘Frank Dangerfield ia very jolly,” said Alice, 
candidly. “ It wouldn’t be a hard fate to have to 
marry him,” - 

“ Oaly he will never ask us. Mark my words 
Alice, Mr. Dangerfield has selected his wife, and 
if he ien’t engaged he soon will be,” 

“Well, don’t worry,” said the more philosophic 
Alice, “anyway we shall have a good time at 
Netherton. Fancy, Bertha, three whole months 
at the seaside! Why, a little while ago we should 
have expected such a treat about as much as the 
milennium.” 

And in the midst of all this happy anticipation 
came the news of Charles Tempest’s accident. 
Mrs. Tempest wrung her hands, and was for 
setting off at once, only her daughters overruled 
her. 

‘‘ Mr, Dangerfield says Charles musb be keptas 
quiet as possible, and see no fresh faces,” said 
Bertha. “After that, it would be useless for us 
to hope to help in the nursing, and we had far 
better wait here till Monday.” 

Lotty added her suggestion. She was a 
strange girl, with more brains than all her sisters, 
and she could say things to her mother that not 
one of the others would have ventured on. 

“We can't go,” she pronounced, decidedly. 
“Tt would look as though we didn’t want 
Charles to get better, {f we went and did the very 
thing the doctor said was bad for him.” 

Mr. Stuart's letter only confirmed Lotty’s idea, 
and so the family waited quietly till Monday, 
when Mrs, Tempest and her three eldest girls 
atarted for Netherton. 

It was an awfully long journey—Alice said— 
from a remote western county to the east coast ; 





but it was managed somehow; and, really, in 
the pretty half-mourning toilettes they still wore 
for Mre, Aspendale, the girls looked quite taking 
enough to satisfy their mother, 

Frank Dangerfield was waiting for them at the 
station, and Mr. Stuart with him ; for the young 
doctor had received auch an account of Mrs. 
Tempest’s obatinacy, that he really dreaded her 
forcing ber way into the sick-room, voless he 
personally told her of che harm she might dc 
there. 

“He is much better,” was Frank’s verdict, 
** quite conscious, now, and out of danger.” 

“Everything depends now on quiet, and good 
nursing,” putin thedoctor, “I am sure it must 
be a comfort to you to know how well your step- 
son has been cared for, Mrs. Tempest.” 

“Tt is very good of you to meet us,” she re- 
turned ; “and, of course, 1am very anxious abou? 
poor Charles ; but, Mr. Stuart, if he didn’s break 
auy bones, what is the matter with him—why 
need he stay in bed? A little bright society 
would be so good for him, [ should have 
thought.” 

Fergus Stuart turned away to hide a smile, 

“ Bright society,” for a man who had barely es- 
caped brain fever, who could not speak above a 
whisper, and was, above all ilinge, vo» be kept 
quiet ! 

“ Well, you see,” ssid the young medico, trying 
to explain, “he fell heavily against the side of 
the boat, ‘There’sa nasty wound on his head, 
which has to be dressed and kept cool with 
lotion ; then he has broken one of his ribs. And 
after such an accident he is terribly weak, and 
there is always the fear of fever, Believe me, 
perfect quiet is your stepson’s best chance,’ 

Both the gentlemen escorted the widow te 
Beatrice Lodge, The doctor declined her invi- 
tation to supper, but Frank Dangerfield accepted 
it. He had a shrewd suspicion that if he fought 
shy of Mra, Tempest she might come to Adelaide 
House after him, a course te which he had a 
most decided objection. 

Beatrice Lodge was a pretty house, nicely fur- 
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nished. Two servants had been left in charge, 
and Mrs, Tempest had brought a maid, The 
unpacking wes left to her, and very soon the 
ladies and their guest sat down to a meal which 
was a cross between dinner and supper. 

“ Netherton seems a nice place,” said Bertha. 
*'T suppose you know everyone here, Mr. Danger- 
field?” 

‘Not everyone,” thinking of the trouble he 
bad lately been at to discover one particular resi- 
dent of Netherton ; “ of course I‘know afew. I 
have been backwards and forwards a great deal 
at my uncle's place, Tolieshunt. I hope, during 
your stay here, you will let me drive you over 
one day to see his flowers. The old man is very 
fond of hia gardens, and grows some of the finest 
roses in Ewex ” 

“We ehall be delighted;” said Mrs. Tempert, 
effusively. “Oh, don't go yet,’ as the meal being 
»ver, Frank showed signs of departure, “ Charlee 
can’t want you if he has to be kept so quiet,” 

Dangerfield sat down again. 

‘I shall be awfully thankful when he pulls 
through ; we've always been good friends, but I 
never knew till this accident how strong the tie 
w .8 between us.” 

“Does he know of his danger?” asked Mrs 
Tempest, who was a little anxious as to her step- 
son's will, Surely with such a property as 
Aspendale to dispose of he would not neglect his 
manifest duty and die intestate, though even 
then the girls would certainly take everything. 

“Well, you see, he isn’t in danger now,’ re- 
turned Dangerfield, “ It was no use telling him 
when we did really believe he was dying, for he 
qas quite unconscious,” 

“Abt” 

“And if ever there was @ man prepared for 
another life, I should sey it was Charley !’’ went 
ov Dangertield. ‘All the years I've known him 
i never rewember tis do'ng a mean thing, or 
telling a falsehood. B-sides, you see, there wae 
nothing for him to trouble about. He made his 
svill the week after he returned to Evgland.” 

Mrs, Tempest would bave liked very much to 
ask what was in it, but thought it better not ; 
abe ovly suid, after a pause,—- 

“As soou as Charles can be moved, he must 
come here; there's no care like a mother's,” 

“Hes better where he is, because the house is 
€0 much quieter, it stands back from the road, 
ia—for Netherton—quite a good-sized garden.” 

Sut a lodging house can’t be like a man’s 
own home.” 

“To's not exactly a lodging-house ; it’s double- 
fronted, and two old Jadies and their maid have 
the rooms one side of the door, while Charles’ 
* quar'ers’ are the other. He told me, the day 
of the accident, it was the quietest place he had 
ever known,” 

* And « good landlady ?” 

Dangerfield thought of Mrs. Martin’s gentle 
ways, her protty, faded face and graceful maaners, 
and winced at the name applied to her; yeb it 
was quite true, she was the landlady. 

“She is elderly and not strong. I don’t think 
Charles hid even seea her before the accident, 
She has a very good servant, one of the real old- 
fashioced sort, who make no trouble of anything. 
Jane bas heen iovaluable through Tempest’s 
illness.” 

The step-umother felt relieved. An elderly 
landlady aud a staid, old-fashioned servant, not 
much harm could come to Dangerfield from 
either of t1 they could not rival dear Bertha 
in his heart, 

So presently, with many instructions to come 
early to-morrow, he was allowed to depart. 

He found the girle alone in the little sitting- 
room. Mrs. Martiv always retired early. Moira 
gave him au expressive glance, but Rosamond did 
not look up from her book 

“Well!” demanded Moira, in her bright, 
frank way. ‘ Pray is Mrs. Tempest meditating 
an invasion of Adelaide House?” 

"No... We have talked oureelves nearly 
hoaree—Stuart and I—and at last she agreed 
not to disturb poor Tempest for the present, 
Women are strange creatures, Miss Martin !”’ 

“Wodoubtedly ; but what bas borne the fact 
in upon you to-night?” 

* She wanted to know if Pempest had made 





his will. Hoped he bad not neglected such an 
obvious duty. When { thought of the poor fellow 
and all he has suffered somehow the cold-blooded 
question made me furious.” 

“Te is just like Mrs, Tempest,” said Rosamond 
suddenly, “the exact thiog I should have ex- 
pected of her,” 

But she had eaid too much, Dangerfield opened 
his eyes in bewilderment. 

“ What on earth do yon know of Mrs. Tempest, 
T thought you had never seen ber }” 

“ T have never seen her; but you bave talked a 
good deal of her, and, so I suppose I made a 
fancy picture of her,” concluded Rosamond, 
rather lamely, aud conscious of a grave reproving 
= from Moira, who struck in to the rescue 
with,— 

“Does Mrs. Tempest think she will like 
Nétherton ¢” 

“She seemed delighted with it, and she con- 
fided to me she wa; thaukful to get away from 
Aspendale.” 

“Why?” asked Moira bluntly. 

“ Oh, it is Tempest’s own place you know, and 
she went down in his absence to take possession, 
I fancy she offended the neighbours somehow ; 
anyway, she hated the Priory.” 

“ Aad Mr. Tempest 1” 

“He is fond of it, You see he is a lineal de- 
scendant of the old family. His grandmother 
was a Miss Aspendale, and only sister of the 
old lady who left him the property. The two 
sisters were to have been co-heiresses, but the 
younger offended her father by her marriage. He 
made the elder accept a husband of bis selection, 
who took the name of Aspendale ; but the match 
was a failure, and, I believe, Mrs, Tempest, in her 
poverty, was happier than her sister in her wealth, 
They both had one only child, a son, and the two 
boys were brought up together like brothers, 
The heir was drowned, and Mrs, Aspendale never 
forgave her nephew for surviving him, so there's 
@ sort of poetical justice in her leaving his son 
the property,” 

But this was more than the sisters could 
acknowledge, and they quickly changed the sub- 
ject. 

* Are the Miesesa Tempest nice ¢” 

“Tam no judge of young ladies, you must ask 
me something else,’ 

“T think it is getting late,” said Rosamond de- 
murely. “Oh, nurse wants you to look in the 
last thing to see if Mr. Tempest is awake,” 

“ Rose,” said Moira, as she was brushing out 
her pretty hair in the seclusion of their own bed- 
room 4 little later, *‘ do you know I like your Mr. 
Dangerfield very much 1” 


“Why do you call him that?” objected Roza. | 


mond, “ he talks quite as much to you.” 

“ More, if anythiog,” eaid Moira, saucily ; 
** but then you see he looks at you.” 

Dead silence. Rosamond did not even seem to 
have heard this audacious speech, Moira went on 
unabashed. 

**And you discovered him! He was actually 
the first person you knew in Netherton.” 

“ Well,” very uncompromisingly. 

‘He is a great deal nicer than Roger Bailey,” 
went on naughty Moira. 

Moira!” and Rosamond turned round to dis- 
cluse a crimson face, “‘ you mustn't talk like that; 
it is very wrong indeed,” 

* What }” and tie young girl opened her big 
Trish eyes with a strange mixture of deraureness 
and mischief lurkivg in their depths, ‘* Mustn’t 
I even say he is handsomer than poor old Roger?” 

“T see no reason to discuss his good looks,” 
said Rosamond, frigidly. “No doubt he is en- 
gage’ to one of his friend’s sisters.” 

"No doubt ; only in that case he really would 
have migrated to Beatrice Lodge, the attraction 
of being near his fiancée would have proved too 
strong ; besides, dear, with all respect to our lares 
and penates, the furniture of Jane’s bedroom is 
something more than homely, it is scanty.” 

“T wish | knew what you were aimivg at.” 

“* Nothing,” retorted Moira. ‘‘I was thinking 
. Do you remember Dr, Watts’ hymns? We 
learned plenty of them when we were children,” 

“No, I don’t, and I can’t think what makes 
you ta'k like this!” 








“One of them had a verse ending up like 
this,--” 


“ Oh, what a tangled web we weavo, 
When first we practise to deceive.” 


“ T haven’t deceived anyone,” cried Rosamond, 
indignantly. “ Moira, you are horrid to-night !” 

“We all have,” said Moira, answering the first 
part of her sister's sentence. “Oh, Rosamond, 
why ever did we give in to mother's fancy and 
call ourselves Martin? Don’t you see what it 
means! We're under false colours, We can’t 
have a single friend. We can’t feel really at 
home with anyone, because our whole life is a 
deception ; we're just a fraud!” 

%: t don’t waut avy friends,” retorted Rose, 

“Mr, Dangerfield is so nice,” went on her little 
sister. “If he had met us first ab the Priory 
he couldn’t treat us more courteously, and yet 
whenever he speaks to me I feel ashamed. I quite 
long to tell him the truth.” 

“You mustn’t do it,” cried Rosamond “it 
would upset mother terribly, and I--I would 
never forgive you.” 

** I’m not going to do it,” said Moira, soberly; 
“but all the same I wiah we had started here in 
our own true name, We are earning our living 
honestly, there's. nothing to be ashamed of in 
that, and Hurst isn’t such a very common 
name, we might have escaped detection; anyway, 
there would have been nothing to conceal.” 

“Excaped detection ——with Mr, Tempest 
renting our drawing-room floor !” 

**T shall be glad when he is well enough to go,” 
said Moira, soberly ; “I feel just as if we were 
leading a double life, and st any moment our 
secret might be exposed. Why, Mr. Dangerfield 
knows Sir Roger, he told me so to-day.” 

© Sir Roger is not likely to come to Nether- 
ton.” 

“A month ago we should have said the same 
of Mr. Tempest,” 

** Well,” said Rosamond, rather crossly, “ what 
do you want me to do? Just tell me plainly, 
but ite no use sitting up all night pow out 
vain regrets,” 

“J don’t want you todo anything, only I am 
sorry—and I don’t think Mr, Tempest is quite so 
horrid as we thought.” 

“ You will say next his mother did not write a 
letter which nearly broke our mother’s heart.” 

*\T don’t believe he knew of it.” 

‘And yet she said he had cabled to her about 
taking possession of the Priory,” 

“J am afraid of Mrs. Tempest,” said 
with ashiver. “I believe she told her son some 
terrible untruths about us, and he believed them. 
If he stays here after he is better, Rosamond, I 
should like to make him see we were nov quite 
horrid, and then tell him we were Mrs, Aspen- 
dale’s nieces. 

* He won’h stay,” spapped Rosamond, whose 
temper seemed unequal to-night. “He will 
as soon as he is wel] enough to be moved, I 
shall be thankful to get rid rid of him; and Iam 
tired to death of all the fuss there has been 
about him.” 

Aud yet when she was safe in bed and the light 
was out, Rosamond wept bitterly, sad, voiceless 
tears which only came from some keen grief, 

Alas! she knew that Moira was right; their 
mother’s fancy had plunged them in a labyrinth 
of deceit from which it seemed imporsible to extri- 
cate themselves. 

Frank Davgerfield had » power over Rosamond 
no other man had ever had, The very sound of 
his voice was music to her, and. awoke some re- 
sponsive chord in her nature; but even if he 
loved her—if he could forget the gulf between 
their positions and ask her to be his wife there 
rose up a barrier between them. She could not 
marry him as “Rosamond Martin,” and she 
could not bring herself to confess that she had 
deceived him all along, and was really the disen- 
herited heiress of Aspeudale. i 

No ; far better if he forgot his or 9 Say her 
(she knew he thought now he loved ) and 
married one of his friend’s sisters, girls with no 
secretin their life, whose past was an open book, 
and if it came to that why after all a lover was 
only one thing more of which the Tempests 
would have robbed the Hurats, 
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CHAPTER X, 


Arter that it was quite wonderful to see how 
Charles Tempest progressed towards recovery. 
Three weeks after the accident he was able to be 
moved to the. sofa in-the drawing-room, The 
uight nurse departed, and there wus no longer 
any excuse for refusing the visits of hia step- 
mother aud her daughters. 

“They'll worry the poor fellow to death,” 
said Frank Dangerfieid, a little savagely, when 
Mr, Stuart had signified that Mrs. Tempest 
might call that afternoon if she only stayed half 
an hour, . 

“Mrs. Martin, will you keep guard over them 
and turn them out rigorously when the time is 
up?” 

But the pretty gentle landlady declined the 
véle assigned to her, and Dangerfield found, if he 
wanted it played he would have to uodertake it 
himself. 

Punctually at three o'clock Mra, Tempest and 
Bertha arrived, Jane opened the door to them 
and ushered them into the drawing-room, whea 
Prank rose to receive them. 

“ You mustn't stay long,” be whi«pered, as he 
shook hands, ‘‘and pray don't excite him he’s 
terribly weak still,” 

Mrs. Tempest nearly screamed when she saw 
her stepson. Charles looked almost a skeleton ; 
the blue veins showed through his ekin, and his 
face had the worn, pained look only phyeival 
sufferiog can produce. 

“My dear boy,” cried bis stepmother effu- 
sively, ‘how dreadfully itl you look.” 

Tt was not th most tactful speech; but there 
was real feeling in it, and a feeble smile flittered 
on Tempest’s face as he returued her greeting 
and asked how she liked Netherton and Beatrice 
Lodge ? 

“Netherton is delightful, and the Lodge just 
suits us. Don’t you think you can soon be 
moved there, Caries! You would get better 
much sooner.” 

“ My dear mater,” he said, frankly. “I should 
We no end of a bore to you, Anyway, Stuart 
says I shail be something of an invalid for 
weeks, and soon the children will be coming 
home from school. No, Ill stay where I am, 
thank you. This house is very quiet, and I 
assure you I am well looked after.” 

“T should like to eee the landlady, and thank 
her for her attention to you,” said Mrs. Tempest, 
with well meant, though mistaken kindness. 
“ A little present, half a sovereiga or so would 
be no more than she deserves.” 

Frank Dangerfield nearly had 5 fit, as he 
thought of Mrs, Martin, who looked so much 
more of a gentlewoman than did the lady speak- 
ing being called up to receive half a sovereign, 
Fortunately, Tempest replied,— 

“The landlady hasn't had much to do with 
me, The servant you saw just now has had the 
greatest hand in nursing me. Jane is a perfect 
treasure, and the prop of tbe house.” 

“Tt seems a nice place; not what one would 
expect of a lodging house.” 

-“Tt took my fancy,” confessed Charles 
Tempest, “ because of that very reason,” 

“Oh, Charles,” put in Bertha, who thought 
she had been silent long enough, “some friends 
of yours came to see us the other day—Mra, 
Dalkeith and her son, He was in your regiment, 
he saya, till last year.” 

Something like a frown crossed the sick man's 
face ; but he only said,— 

“True enough, 1 never cared much about 
Dalkeith,” 

“ We like him very much,” said Mrs. Tempest, 
‘Sand he is an Earl's grandson.” 

“Ob, his family’s good enough for anything. 
T never fancied the fellow myeelf.” 

“Oh, Charles ! and he asked so kindly after 
you.” 

* Ah, well, I don’t think Da'keith’s the fellow 
to stay long in a place like Netherton, so my 
opinion of him doesn’t matter much.” - 

When the ladies took leave, Jane was waiting 
td see them out. In reply to a question about 
Mre. Martin, she answered civilly enough that 
her mistross was too busy to eee anyone. Having 





said which, Janet accepted the half-sovereign and 
closed the door on the visitors. 

Rosamond and Moira saw them depart from 
one.of the upper windows, and drew a sigh of 
relief, 

“TE only they would take a dislike to the 
place aud go away,” breathed Rosamond, ‘it is 
simply hateful to know they are close by, and 
may be rushing in at any time.” 

“T should think he (Moira usually spoke of 
Mr. Tempest by that useful little pronoun) would 
soon be well enough to join them, and then poor 
Adelaide House need fear their visitations no 
longer.” 

But Charles was not so well that afternoon, 
and later in the sweet summer evening, Frank 
Dangerfield came in with a request. 

“He is tired of everything. He won't be 
read to; he won’t talk; he won't try to go to 
sleep, and I have come to seo if one of you 
young ladies won’t take pity on him and come 
and sing to him. He is passionately fond of 
music, and his nerves are justin that state whea 
e rea J are not soothed, he may have a sleepless 
night.” 

“Do go, my dears,” said their mother, gently. 
“T can’t bear to think of an invalid’s wishes 
being thwarted, and it must be very dull for a 
man used to a soldier’s active life, to be laid 
aside like this,” 

Afterwards Frank wondered how she knew 
Charles's profession ; but at the time he was only 
thankful for her influence, 

“T will come,” said Rosamond; “but my 
sister generally plays my accompaniments, so 
perbaps you had better have both of us.” 

“T shall tell Tempest my mission has been 
successful,” he said, pleasantly, as he retreated. 

‘*Muussey, you really are quite shocking,” 
said ~Muira, kissing the little mother with a 
tenderness which took all sting out of the worda. 
“ Fancy exposing your daughters to the fascina- 
tions of au interesting invalid.” 

**Mumsey thinks of Mr. Tempest as au 
enemy, and wants to heap coals of fire upon his 
head,” retorted Rosamond, “ Come, Moira, we 
shall only feel worse if we wait !” 

The window was open, and the summer breeze 
came in pleasantly, Mr. Tempest lay perfectly 
still, but there was a troubled, ruffled look on bis 
face, which had not been there before the visit 
from his stepmother, He smiled as the girls 


entered. 

“You have come to take pity on a poor 
prisoner.” 

“What kind of music do you like?” asked 
Moira, demurely. 

“ Will you let me hear the waltz you were 
playing when I first came?” 

“ Rosamond, it was you,” said Moira, rather 
abruptly ; and then, while her sister went to 
the piano, she took the low chair Dangerfield 
offered her near the sofa. 

“Does your mother like Netherton, Mr, Tem- 
pest?” she asked, by way of conversation. 

“A great deal too much ; I wish she didn’t,” 
was the unexpected reply. 

“Why? It’s a dear little place; Rose and I 
are quite fond of it,” 

“T have often wondered how you came to live 
here,” said Frank, suddenly. They were all talk- 
ing in low tones, and the sweet, dieauy German 
waltz which Rosamond was playing, seemed rather 
an accompaniment to their conversation than any- 
thing ele, 

"We came here,” said Moira, “through an 
advertisement,. Somsone wanted to part with 
this house, aud we wanted to find some way of 
makiog money. So Rose came down to spy out 
the land, and brought back such a favourable 
report, that we migrated here.” 

“Aud you like the place?” said ‘Tempest, 
“You know you are not in the least fit for this 


sort of thing. I can’t think how you brought | 


your minds to it.” 

“We had to do something,” said Moira, pro- 
saically. “ And thiskept us together. If one of 
us had gone out as a governess it would have been 
very dulland lonely for the other. Besides, to 
confess the truth, we are neither of us clever 
enough; we weren’t educated to teach. We 
haven’t a tingle certificate; and I am afraid 





the modern up-to-date child would detect our 
ignorance of systems and ologies at once.” 

“T hate systems,” said Tempest, as Rosamond 
came up to them and called her sister away to 
play her accompaniments, 

Bovh the girls were rousica!, and the half-hour 
which followed was one of real enjoyraent to the 
two friends, 

Tempest lay with closed eyes, lisioning intently. 
Dangerfield looked out to sea and wondered if 
he had any chavee of winning the girl he loved. 
For he did love Rosamond with all his heart and 
soul. Romance is out of feshion, and people scoff 
nowadays at love at first sight, but all the same 
that one meeting in Apri! had stolen Frank’s 
heart, and long before he knew her name he had 
made up his miod that his wandering princess 
and no other should be his wife. 

The last rays of crimson faded in the west ; ih 
grew too dark for Moira to see the keys, She 
rose and closed the piano. 

“Yon have had enough music for to night,” 
she said’to Mr. Tempest ; “and in Jane's absence, 
may I remind you that invalids should keep carly 
hours ” . 

After the sisters had gone neither of the friends 
spoke for a few moments, then Charles Tempest 
said, gravely,— 

“ Frank, 1 take back every word I sxid the day 
you came hera, Ii you wia Miss Martiu’s love I 
shall count you a lucky man.” 

“Tsay,” returned Dangerfield, in an alarmed 
tone, “you don’t mean that you have fallen in 
love with her yourse)f? It would be dreadful if, 
after all our years of friendship, we were rivals, 


| old fellow!” 


“We are not,” said Tempest, emphatically, 
“Tl dance at your wedding with pleasure, that 
ie,” and he glanced rather ruefully at his invalid 
attire, ‘if you'll postpone it till I am more in 
dancing trim.” 

“Tne Martins are Jadies born, I am sure,” 
protested Frank, ‘and I like the mother very 
much. You haven’t seen her yet.” 

“If I have, it was when I was too beside myself 
with pain to notice who came into my room, 
Really, Dangerfield, you ought to be very grateful 
to me.” 

“Why?” asked Frank, Jaconically, 

“For having au accident, and £0 giving you 
every chance to cultivate the acquaintance of 
your divinity. Have you told Sir Joseph about 
her, by the way?” 

“No, I haven't,” said Frank, ruefully. “ You 
see, I’ve only been over to Tolleshunt twice since 
the accident. The first time be was too full of 
you to talk of anything else; the next he had 
taken it into his dear, blandering old head that 
I wes in love with one of your sisters, and try as 
I would I could not convince him he was mis- 
taken.” 

“Well, you know, for [ertha’s sake I could 
have wished he was right.” 

“Who is this Dalkeith the ladies were so full 
off 1 know he is staying witt his mother at the 
Royal, and that they cut rather a dash ; but you 
seemed annoyed at his having made the acquaint- 
ance of your family.” 

“J am more than annoyed, I am diegusted, 
James Dalkeith is about ae bad as they make’em, 
He eent in his papers only just in time, or he’d 
have been cashiered. I don't want to go into 
details of his career, it would take too losg. Bub 
his conduct is unworthy of a aoldier and a gentle- 
man ; and | shouldn’t like to see a dog I cared 
for at his mercy much less 2 woman,” 

“Why didn’t you warn Mrs, Tempest. He's 
always at Beatrice Lodge. Quite at home there, 
and his mother approves.” 

‘Ah, poor soul! mother like she can’t quite 
despair of him, and believes if ha were married 
to some good woman it might be his salvation, 
She doesn’t appear to think much of the certain 
misery and disenchantment that must fall on his 
wife. No good woman could be auything but 
wretched tied to such a mouster as Dalkeith.” 

“ And yet you never warned your mother,” 

“ Stepmother, please ; that makes all the diffe- 
rence, Why, Mrs. Tempest would not have 
believed me; she simply worships rank, and 
could not imagive the grandson of a Peer a worth- 
leas character, No, 1 must try t get weil 
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enough to see Dalkeith myself, and then I'll give 
him a bitof my mind. There are one or two 
shady transactions of his he’d not care to have 
published, aod I must put it to him plainly, that 
if he does not leave my sisters alone he must 
expecta full exposure.” 

“TE knew Mra, Tempest had said something to 
worry you; but I could not make out what. I 
thought, perhaps, yon were staggered at the idea 
of her wishing to present Mra. Martin with half 
& sovereign,” 

Tempest flushed, 

‘She hado’t seen her, you know,” 

* And she hasn’t seen the girls. I am afraid 
she wouldn't approve of our landlady’s daughters 
at all, Tempest.” 

“ Perhaps not.” 

“ You seem better to-night, and so Pil venture 
mn @ piecs of news which has been on my mind 
allday. I shall have to go back to London next 


week, old man, 
“I eball mise you awfully,” said Tempest ; 
“but you have waited nearlya month on me 


already, and so I mustn’t grumbie.” 
“ Need you stay on yourself }” asked Danger- 


field. “Don't you think that in a week’s time 
you will be well enongh to travel ? There would 
be a fortnight or so of the season left.” 


[ hate a London season, and I haven’ 


” 


dud 
the least desire to leave Netherton. 

“ Aud you will stay here !’ 

“Yes.” Then a light broke on him. “Oh, I 
see what you are driving at. You think I may 
try to beguile the tedium of convalescence by 
flicting with Miss Martin. You wrong me, old 
maa. I never flirted with a woman io my life, 
and a3 to auything serious, she is not the style I 


admire ; |) sides, after your confi ience, she is as 
sacred to me as if she were already your 
fancee.” 


* You are a good sort, Tempest.” 

“Am 1!” said Tempest. 
that J am a very ‘ weary sort.’ I think I'l) take 
Mies Martin’s hint and go to bed,” 

Left alone, }'rauk Dangerfield thought a great 
deal of his lady love. 

He was notvich, Piainly spoken, asa barrister, 
he was a failure, aud he was not yet earning a 
large income by his pon ; but then, on the other 


hand, his uncle had offered to settle a fixed sum | 


on him when he married ; and surely Rise Mar- 
tin would be happier as his wife than in the very 
equivocal position of a landlady’s davghter, 
Javgerfield knew the world thoroughly, and 
knew that many men would not shrink from 
amusing themeslvee with any pretty girls who 
came ia their way. Among the lodgers who came 
ia the future to Adelaide House if there were 
any single and unattached, the position of Mrs, 
Martin’s daughters would be a painful one. 

Why should he not put his fate to the test 
before he lefo Netherton? He had known Rose 
but a short time, counting by days aud weeks; 
but then he always felt as if their acquaintance 
really dated from the April day when he showed 
her the way to Netherton station and, lately, 
Tem pest’s ii'ness had drawn them into a closer 
intimacy than six months of formal intercourse, 

The next day Tempest seemed better, and as 
he hed taken a fascy to a novel, recently pro- 
cared from the Netherton library, Frank felt no 
scruples at leaving him after five o'clock tea. 

He wanted to be alone, and to think quietly 
over his chances of winning Rose Martin. To de- 

ide, if possible, whether to risk all and propose 
to her before he returned to London, or whether 
to wait uvtil she knew him better. 

Netherton waa a very pretty place, and being 
new and compactly built, at a very little distance 
on either sice of the town you came into the 
fields and open country. 

Qa the right, pot half an hour's walk from 
Adelaide House, was a wood, wh'ch Dangerfield 
had known from a boy on his visits to his uncle 
at Tolleshunt, The earliest; primroses, the 
biggest blackberries grew therein, and birds’ 
nests were plentiful. 

Many a time in his boyhood Frank bad rambled 
in that wood, Perhaps it was the recollection of 
his young days and their pleasures which made 
him turn inte it now, when he wanted to havea 
quiet ponder over his future, or it may have been 


“TI know this | 





; without paying toll. 








only that after the intense heat of a sultry 
summer's day, the wood seemed the pleasantest 
retreat imaginable. 

He had not gone far when he came to a fallen 
tree, which offered a most inviting seat. He 
settled himself on it, filled his pipe, and puffed 
lazily away, his thoughts far from the beautiful 
peaceful scene, and busy with such calculations 
as to the smallest amount on which wwo people 
could — housekeeping in London, calcula- 
tions by the way which only troublea mau when 
he has quite decided who is to be the second 
partner iv the firm he wishes to establish. 

Suddenly a voice fell on his ear, a voice which 
he had never heard before, but whose tones and 
words filled him with the strongest indignation. 

“Tv’s no use making a fuss, my dear,” came in 
languid accents, not unmixed with triumph, 
“This wood is a public thoroughfare, and any one 
has a right to walk here. You're much too 
pretty to go about alone, but l’ve no doubt when 
you turned your steps this way you expected to 
meet someone who would be only too happy to 


; escort you, perhaps you keep all your smiles for 


the interesting invalid, eh? Let me tell you his 
mother would have moved hin days ago by main 
force, if she had had any idea what a lovely little 
nurse he had,” 

Frank Dangerfield sprang to his feet, his eyes 
flashing with rage, his expression not good to see. 
Forcing his way through the briars which seemed 
to divide, him from the speaker, he came upon a 
young man in o tweed suit, with a cruel, sinister 
face, and upoti Mies Martin, white as death, with 
a look of terror in her sweet, brown eyes. 

Jim Dalkeith had, managed so to place himself 
as to cut off her retreat, and force her to staud 
still, while he poured into her ears a series of 
coarse compliments which would have been dis- 
tasteful to any pure-minded girl, aud to gentle, 
refined Rosamond were the utmost degradation. 

‘*Let me pass!” Frank heard her say, in a 
voice of passionate entreaty. “I want to go 
home.” 

“ Allin good time, my dear, I won't force my 
company on you if you've the bad taste not to 
appreciate it; but you don’t pass this barrier 
Oae little kiss, and I 
promise ——” ; 

But the promise was never spoken. Danger- 
field had conys up unperceived, and with the 
light stick he carried, etruck the coward such a 
blow as made him drop Rosamond’s arm in pain 
and amagément. 

Dapgerfield was powerfully made. He seized 
the feeble little scion of aristocracy and turned 
him round, thus freeing the path for Rosamond. 

“ Walk on, Mice Martin,” heeaid gravely. “I 
will settle with this scoundrel.” Then, as she 
thankfully obeyed, he turned again to Dalkeith, 
““What do you mean by insulting a lady, 
sir ¢” 

"I don’t know who you are,” grunted Jim, 
“and I'll have you up for assault, my fine 
fellow.” 

* Do,” said Frank, affably. ‘ Everyone round 
here knows me. I’m the nephew of Sir Joseph 
Dangerfield, of Tolleshunt. The magistrates 
have kaown me from a boy, and are likely io take 
my word before yours. Now, will you leave that 
iady alone in future, or do you want further 
acquaintance with my stick?” 

“She's nota lady, she’s the girl at the lodgings 
where Teripest was taken after his accident. 
Bless your heart, girls of that sort like a little 
aotice from a gentleman.” 

The stick came down again, and with such 


| force that Dalkeith sereamed and implored for 


mercy. 

“T couldn't tell she was anything to you,” he 
faltered, ‘Of course, if I had known———” 

“ Miss Martin is a lady, and my friend,” said 
Dangerfield ; “and I would protect her from in- 
sult as carefully as a sister of wy own. Now, if 
you've had enough, you can go. If I hear of you 
molesting helpless girls again, you won’b come 
off so easily.” 

It had all happened so rapidly, that in leas 
than five minutes Dangerfield had gone back to 
his seat on the fallen tree, guessing he should 
find Rose there. She was trembling from head 





to foot, and the large tears were slowly rolli 
down her cheeks, ume 

“T don’t think he will trouble you again,” said 
Frank. “I bave given him a lesson.” 

“Oh, Mr, Dangerfield, how can] thank you? 
I was so torrified, I hardly knew what to do,” 

‘* You had seen him before }” 

‘* Yes, twice. He has called to inquire after 
Mr. Tempest. I did not like his manner then, 
but I never thought——” 

‘‘OF course you didn’t,” said Dangerfield, 
tenderly. “A sweet, true nature like yours 
could not suspect how base and wicked men 
are. , . . Now make mea promise never to 
come here alone again.” 

“TI never will.” 

She was trembling still. She looked so beauti- 
ful in her alarm, that Davgerfield longed to clasp 
her in his arms and press his kisses on her blush- 
ing face, but he withstood the temptation 
bravely. 

“Do you know that I am going back to Lon- 
don on Monday? Tempest is so much better, I 
think he can spare me.” 

“ He will miss you very much,” 

"I wish I could think that someone else would 
miss me,” said Frank, wistfully. 

"We ehall ali miss you, You have been very 
kind. Mother said yesterday you seemed just 


like an old friend.” 

“Ah, bub I want to be more than a friend 
Rose, I love you all my heart and soul. 
Will you Jet me take away the hope that some, 


day you will be my wife #” 
(To be continued.) 








IRIS BROOKE. 


—10:— 


Ir wasa bleak, bitterly cold December night, 
The frozen boughs of the old button-ball tree 
rattled in the keen blast. The ground was frozen 
hard, in a crue) black frost. 

Now and then the sickly moon struggled 
through the bars of cloud, illuminating the 
dreary jandscape for an instant, and then, as if 
discouraged, vanished once again into the black, 
vaporous masses, 

Joab Millson sat before the fire, looking iato 
its blazing heart. A feeble candle burned on the 
table, buv otherwise the farm-house kitchen was 
quite dark, 

There was a tall, wooden clock in ove corner, 
garlanded with the bitter-sweet berries which had 
not yet lost their autumn splendor, and a monster 
Jerusalem cherry-tree, studded with tiny scarlet 
globes, occupied the window. 

And honest Joab had just laid aside the last 
week’s paper, with his spectacle-case on top of it, 
as his wife came downstairs, 

He looked up. 

* Well,” said he, ‘ how is she?” 

“ She’s dead!” said Mre. Millson, 

“Dear, dear!’ said the kind-hearted old 
farmer. “ Dead, is she? And poor little Iris— 
what is to become of her?” 

“T think you'd a great deal better oy poor 
me.” exclaimed Mrs. Millson, flouncing into & 
chair, in extreme irritation, “with three weeks 
board unpaid and not a penny left |” 

"Nota penny, eh?” repeated Mr, Millson. 

“She told me a deal just before she died,” said 
the farmer's wife. ‘* She was an actress, it seems. 
She ran away from her friends to marry Iris’ 
father, and he died and left her when Iris was a 
baby. And then her folks wouldn't have no- 
thing more to say to her. And she bas supported 
the child ever since, the best she could.” 

“ Poor thing!” repeated Joab, whose heart 
was as gentle as his manners ware uncouth, “I 
might ha’ knowed from the haggard look in her 
face that she had seen trouble.” 

‘Three weeks board, to eay nothing of the 
medicines I paid for, and the doctor’s bill !” said 
Mrs. Milleon, ‘‘ Folks oughtn’t to be sick if they 
can’t pay their way? It’s what I call downrigh’ 
swindling ?” 

" Where is Iris? ’ asked Joab, 
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** Asleep, upstairs,” 

“Don’t she know her mother is dead *” 

“No!” enappishly retorted Mrs. Millson. 
“‘ where wae the use of calling her? Ain’s there 
trouble and confusion enough already ?” 

“ Poor dear!” said Joab, rubbing his kuees— 
“poor dear! It'll be a blow to her.” 

“T shall see Mr. Griggett up at the asylum to- 
morrow,” said Mre, Millson. “Of course the 
parish will bury Mrs. Brooke.” 

“That's alracst a pity, ain't it, my dear?” 
said Joab. ‘She was a proud-spirited creeter, 
that Mrs. Brooke.” 

* Poor folks hain’t no business to be proud,” 
said Mrs. Millson, 

“Rebecca,” eaid the farmer, insinuatingly, 
“ couldn’> we——"* 

‘*No, we couldn't!” eharply interrupted his 
wife. “ We, indeed |-—with that hundred pounds 
you owe to Munson Miner, and the mortgage on 
the farm eating up our means as fast as ever it 
can, Haven't we done enovgh for this woman 
already 1” 

“She paid her board as long as she could,” 
mildly expostulated Millson, 

“Then she'd ought to have left off livin’ when 
she couldn’t pay her way no longer,” said Mrs, 
Millson, 

“ Ver : but——” 

“T've made up my mind,” shortly enunciated 
Mrs, Milleon. “This here house ain’t a free 
charity. I shall see the relieving officer to- 
morrow, and Mr. Grigget into the bargain, I 
don’t suppose I'll ever get that board money, but 
I don’t mean to throw another peany after it.” 

At that moment a littleshivering, white-robed 
figure appeared at the door—the figure of a child 
of ten, with auburn gold hair streaming down 
ber back, large blue eyes, and cheeks crimsoned 
with grief and terror. 

“Mamma!” she cried. ‘‘Idreamed that 
mamma called me—and they won’t let me into 
the room! Oh, Mrs, Millson, is she dead +” 

“Tris, go back to your room at once!” said 
Mrs. Millson, eharply. “Yes, of course she’s 
dead! What else could you expect? Go back 
to bed, you can’t do no good!” 

But the honest farmer, melted by the child’s 
look of wild, dumb distress, opened wide his 


arms, 

Iris Brooke flew into them and burst into a 
wild tempest of sobs and tears, with her face 
buried on her shoulder, 

“Now what is the use of that?” said Mrs, 
Milson, impatiently. “If you was to cry a gallon 
measure full you couldn’t bring her back ; and 
it’s downright folly of Milleon to encourage it.” 

“But what am I to do without mamma?” 
pleaded the child. “ Where am I to go?” 

“To the asylum, to be sure!" promptly an- 
ewered Mrs. Milleon, heedless of her husband's 
gestures for silence, “And be thankful that the 
town finds so good a home as that for you. Now, 
Millson, you needn't be grimacing at me in that 
sort of way. Facts is facts, and I’m only speaking 
for the child’s own good,” 

“Td rather die!” breathed Iris, in so low a 
tone that only Joab Millson heard the shudderiog 
syllables, “ Oh, please don’t send me there!” 

The child’s pathetic words served only to 
Strengthen a resolve that was gradually forming 
itself in the farmer's kindly heart. 

“ Becky,” he said, the next morning to his 
wife, “ don’t send to the asylum authorities until 
’ve been tothe city. I must see Mre. Brooke's 
folks, You say you found their address among 


her pa’ 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Millson, ‘‘But she told me 
herself they wouldn’t have nothing to say to her 
since she married against their will. Where's the 
use of spending time and money ?” 

“Death is a wonderful softener,” said Joab. 
“T shouldn’t be surprised if they’d be williv’ to 
do something for the little gal arter all. Any- 
~— it’s be trying for.” aes 

is ex ion, however, utterly fruit- 
lees. Mra. Brooke's relatives—a Ansty te old 
maid, aud a flinty-hearted ship-broker—were in- 
exorable, 

* She made her own bed,” said one, “ Now let 
her lie upon it!” 

“T warned her just how things would turn 





out,” said the other, “I told her I washed my 
hands of her and her concerns. And I am not 
one to go back from my word, What's that you 
ssy! The little girl is not to blame? I am not 
chopping logic with you, my good man. I am 
simply stating my determination to have nothing 
to do with either Charles Brooke's wife or his 
daughter. Sorry to seem discourteovs, but I 
am particularly busy to-day. Good morning !” 

Joab Millaon came back home with his mind 
made up. 

** Which is worst?” he said to himeelf. “To 
tell a little fib—‘ a pious fraud,’ the elder would 
call it, I s’pose—or to be a selfish brute? One 
thing's sart’in—I ain’t goin’ to let little Iris be 
sent to any asylum! And Rebecca’s one o’ them 
women as has got to be managed /” 

** Well,” Mrs, Millaon said, as he got out of the 
old box-waggon that had been sent to the railroad 
station to meet him, ‘'‘ what did they eay t” 

Well,” said Joab, with a little twist of his 
features, “it ain’t convenient for ’em to receive 
Iris just now. But we're to keep her.” 

“On what terms!” said Mrs, Millson crieply. 

“Thirty shillings s week,” declared Jacob, 
inveating as he went ou. 

“That ain't unreasonable,” said Mrs. Mi Ison, 
complacently, ‘‘But about her clothes and 
schoolin’ ¢” 

7 Ob, we're to eupply all that, and they’ll pay 
us ” 

“ And the funeral expenses }” 

“They give me the money to pay for it,” said 
Joab, who had stopped at the bank on his way 
back and drawn out all his little floatiog balance 
of cash. 

“Well, I declare!” said Mrs, Millson, with a 
gratified look. “J wish we'd thought of applying 
to them before, They seem inclined to do the 
right thing.” 

Joab screwed his face into worse contortions 
than ever the minute his wife's back was 


tu e 

“I s’pose I'm a miserable sinner,” he thought. 
“But there! what was a fellow to do, with Iris’ 
big, mournful eyes looking up into mine? I’ve 
lied like a trooper. but I declare tc gracious I'd 
do the same thing over again to keep little Iris 
out of the asylum.” 

Aad, looking toward the child, he said aloud : 

“You'd rather stay with us, Iris, wouldn’t 

ou ¢” 
. Iris nestled fondly up to his side. 

“You are good to me,” she said, “ But I 
would starve sooner than go to those people, who 
neglected my poor rmaother in her worst need.”’ 

So Iris Brooke grew up wild, lovely, untrained 
as her beautiful namesakes along the river shores. 

And Mrs. Millson looked out as sharp as ever 
for the main chance; and bonest Joab, dis- 
couraged by poor crops, haunted by persistent 
creditors, and perpetually puzzled to keep up the 
soystery of Iris’ semi-annual allowance, scarcely 
knew which way to turn, 

But there never yet was a secret so profound 
that a woman will not find it out; and one un- 
lucky day Joab was driven by dire necessity to 
confess all to his wife. The bank money was gone, 
the mortgage was to be foreclosed, debte gathered 
darkly around them, and the whole conspiracy 
came out at last in ite full enormity. 

**Do—you—-mean,” said Mrs. Millson, with 
ominous distinctness, “that ail these years you 
have been supporting Iris Brooke out of your own 
money and paying for her schooling, and buying 
those bonnets and gowns for her—which were a 
deal too nice for her station in life?” 

** Don’t speak so harsh, Becky,” said the poor 
man, faintly. “There was no one else to do it 
but me. She has been a real comfort to us, you 
know.” 

A costly comfort !” cried Mrs. Millson. “ But 
it shan’t go on another day. Oh, how I have been 
deceived |” 

* Don’t tell her, Rebecca,” faltered Joab, “It 
ain’t her fault ; she never euspecied it,” 


* Tt’s any one’s fault to be living on charity!” | 


shrilly uttered the old woman, “ And us without 
a penny and homeless! How are we to live, do 
yon suppose!” 

“The Lord will provide,” said Joab, feebly. 

“ Viddlesticks !”’ said Mra, Millson, “ You've 





done all this to keep ker out of the poor house, 
Now who is te keep you and me of the parish, 
I'd like to know ¢” 

Just then the door opened, Iris Brooke her- 
self came in out of the breezy, golden November 
atmosphere, with an open letter in her hand. 

* Oh, father-——oh, mother! ” she cried, radiantiy, 
“the day of magic transformation is not over 
yet. Iam not Iris Brooke any more; I ama 
good fairy, and I have brought you money, wealth, 
ease and rest in your old days, Look! It's a 
letter from a lawyer iu London, Uncle Seaford 
is dead, and he tore up his last will the week 
before he died, and never made a new one, and I 
am his heiress, Oh, what shall I ever do with 
ten thousand pounde, mother—dearest, best of 
friends—-but to give it to you, who befriended me 
when I was alone and friendless !” 

And, sobbing with joy, she flung the letter into 
Joab Millson’s lap, and knelt down beside him, 
covering his brown hand with kisses, 

The old man looked exulting|y at his wife. 

**Didn’t I tell you,” said he, that the Lord 
would provide #” 

So the matter settled iteelf, and the declining 
years of the old couple were brightened by the 
love and devotion of Iris Brooke, And then, and 
not till then, did Joab disclose to her the syste- 
matic deception he had practised for so many 


years. 
“ Dear father,” said she, “I can’t love you any 
more than I did before ; but if I could——” 
And the tears ended her sentence in a torrent 
of mute eloquence, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


From the time the sentence waa utterod, a 
terrible change had come over Paul, or “ Geutle- 
man Joe,” as they called him. 

He sat motionless as death, his head bent 
down, his face white as marble. When the 
officers came forward to remove him to his cell, 
he threw up his hands with an agonized cry, and 
fell face downward at their feet. 

When they raise? him, at the firet glance they 
thought he wasdead, A physician standing near 
by made a hasty examination, 

“‘ He will have to be removed to the hospital, 
and quickly,” he said. “He is suffering from 
brain fever.” 

That night, instead of occupying a cell, he was 
removed to the bospital, and for many a day 
after his life was despaired of. 

There wasscarcely a week that Maddie, the 
farmer's daughter did not journey to the city to 
seehim. Her devotion was so marked thab all 
the attendants spoke of it, and they hoped, for 
her sake, that the young man would recover, 

Ashe had been removed to London, it was 
something of a journey for the girl to undertake, 
to say nothing of the expense. 

The fever made a sad change upon the hand- 
some face, His hair and moustache turned 
snow-white in a single night; yet that did not 
seem to make any difference in Maddie's feelings. 
With a woman’s devotion she clung to him in 
spite of all. 

He did not recognize her. His eyes glanced 
past her into space, and his lips murmured some 
name ; but though she bent her head to cateh 
it, she could not do so. Theu the words cf he 
father recurred to her: “ perbaps he had a 
sweetheart somewhere.” 

“T will not believe it,” she declared to berself, 
“ He may bavea sister somewhere. Every one 
is ready to speak ill of him, and I'm not going to 
believe anything wrong of him vo matter what 
they say.” 

At this time a strange event happened, It 
wos the custom of the ladies of the surrounding 
towns to bring flowers and fruit to the sick in the 
hospital; and among these charitably disposed 
persons was Rachel, 

Every week found her a regular visitor there, 
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She heard the story of the handsome convict and | her, When she found that he was not, it weighed 


the farmer’s beautiful daughter, whose very life | s great deal in his favour. He was always antici- 


seerted to hang upon her lover's recovery. 

She felt a great pity stir her heart for the | 
lovers, and she decided that the next time she | 
brought flowers for the sick, she would make it 
a point to see the girl and have a talk with her. | 

Trying to alleviate the cuffering of others was | 
the only bappinees which Rachel had. 

Her wedding with Mr. Walton waa drawing | 
near, but the contemplation of it brought little 
pleasure to Rachel, The thought of it ofttimes 
brought her the keenest anguish. 

She did not love Mr, Walton ; her heart was 
buried in the grave in which ehe believed Paul 
lept. She could not bring herself to think that 
Paul had meant to deeert her. His was certainly 
a strange action and she could not understand 
it. 

Despite the fact that she had promised to marry 
another, Ler every thought was of Paul, and 
more than once she had to fight againat the 
longing to creep away in the dead of the night, 
fling herself on Paul's grave, and to end her life 
there and then, The very thought seemed to 
charin her, 

Rachie! had grown more beautiful since she had 
taken up her home in the metropolis, after 
having gone in search of Daphne. 

Finding no trace of her aunt or Daphne. slie 
had come back to London, little caring whav be- 
came of her. 

It was then that she had listened to Mr. Wal- 
ton’s pleadings, and had consented to marry hia. | 

He was willing to waib patiently for her to 
Jearn to love him, 

‘There is one thing we must do,” he declared, 
“and that ie to see about curing your )ameness, 
I am sure that it can be done,” 

His surmise was quite correct. Rachel was 
taken to an hospital, where she could be under 
the attention of the doctors night and day. In 
& few roonths’ time a great change was effected. 

Tt was while lying in the hospital on a bed of 
pain that it occured to her how much good she 
would be enabled to do when she was well in 
alleviating the sufferings of others. 

Her lameness had beer cured at last, The joy 
{ her friends knew no bounds, And now that 
she cared so little about it, her beauty seemed to 
increase @ hundred-fold, Even her friends began 
to look upon her in amazement, and declared 
laughingly that it was love that was working 
such wonders for her. But all their compliments 
were lost upon her. 





Young Mr, Walton was not by any means the 
ouly suitor for her hand, Balls and parties were | 
got up for her, but very few of the invitations | 
ever reached Rachel. Mrs. Singleton received, | 
and invariably answered them. The money 
which Rachel had inherited she intended to turn 
over to Mr. Walton after their marriage. He was 
very well off himself, but one never could tell 
how long his position would last. 

But a beautiful young widow, who was worth 
almost her weight in gold, could not be kept long 
hidden from sight in London, where so many 
adventurers make it a business to single out 
desirable young widows who have large bank 
accounts, 

They resorted to all sorts of manceuvres to 
make lovely Rachel’s acquaintance. They sent 
their sisters and their cousins and their aunts to 
make calls upon Mrs, Singleton, in the hope of 
meeting her guest ; invitations to luncheons and 
dinners were given daily, and the bachelor 
brother was usually brought forward and intro- 
duced 

Mrs. Singleton felt flattered at the social 
favors she seemed to be enjoying all at once, and 
she also wanted Rachel to see how popular she 
was, It was strange that, woman-like, she did 
not see that there waa a eingle brother behind all 
the invitations that poured in so lavishly, 

There was one thing about Mr. Waiton which 
Rachel often pondered over. Among all the 
pretty young girls who fluttered around him, he 
never gave so much as a thought to any one of 
thera. Rachel’s life had been wrecked on that 
rock before, She had watched him covertly, to see 
whether he was fickle, as Pauli had been at that 
sad time when beautiful Daphne came on to visit 





pating her every wish ; be was ever at her side, 
seeing if she wanted for anything. 

She felb very sorry, for his sake, that she did 
not love him. It grieved ber to see how terribly 
jealous he grew of the would-be suitors that 
fiocked about her, 

Was there ever such earnest love ashis? He* 
deserved a bride who loved him in return, 

Rachel was thinking of this as, one morning, 
she bent her steps in the direction of the 
hospital, She had brought fruit and flowers for 
the unfortunate ones, After sacending the steps 
she came face to face with a young girl crying ia 
the corridor. 

“What is the matter, my gooi girl?” askel 
Rachel, notivg the tear-drops that rolled down 
her cheeks. 

“} have come along distance 69 see my lover ; 
but, a3 it does not happen to be visiting day, 
they will not allow me to enter.” 

“| feel sorry for you,” said Rachel, ‘‘ Perhaps 
when | next come with some fruit, I can take 
your message to your lover,” 

“Oh, if you only would!” returned the girl ; 
“J should be so very thankful to you! My 
lover’s name is Joe,” she continued. “ The most 
pitiful feature of his illness is that he does vot 
recognise anyone, He lies ia a stupor. When he 
recovers from the terrible fever from which he is 
now suffering, they are going to send him to 
prison, and then [ shall surely die!” 

“ Poor girl!” thought Rachel, pityingly. ‘ Love 
seems to bring every one sorrow.” 

Turning to the weeping girl, she said,— 

“T will do anything I can for you. I feel very 
sorry for you,” 

“T should like to feel sure that Joe is getting 
better. Somehow, the thought comes to me thad 
becauce he is to be sent to prison, the doctors do 
not take proper care of him. You look like. a 
rich youvg lady. If you would only call and see 
him, perhaps they would think he had infiuential 
friends, and fear to neglect him. It is not much 
to ask, lady ; but, oh! if you would but promise 
to do this, I would be so happy !” 

Ail unconscious of what it would lead to, 
Rachel hastened to assure the girl that she would 
be only too glad to carry out her wishes. She 
had heard of the case, and she took quite an 
interest in the lovers. 

Rachel jotted down the number of Jvue’s room, 
deposited her basket of delicacies, and re-entered 
her carriage, 

All the way home the wistful face of the 
country girl haunted her. How grateful she 
appeared for the promise that had been given 

er | 

Rachel dreamed of the girl that night, and 
when, on the following morning, she set out for 
the hospital, it was with a etrange feeling at her 
heart which she could scarcely define. 

The beautiful young lady, for whose coming 
all the patients seemed to look eagerly forward, 
was & welcome visitor at the hospital ;. sand when 
she made known her wish to carry a few flowers 
to the unfortunate young man who was only 
awaiting health and strength to be cast into 
prison, it was immediately gianted. 

* Ward No.:3,” said the superintendent, sum- 
moning an attendant, 

Rachel wondered why she felt so faint as she 
crossed the threshold of the sick-room, The 
curtains were drawn to keep out the glare of the 
sunshine, but in the dim light she could plainly 
discern the outlises of the figure upon the couch, 

The attendant had been called away for a 
moment, and Rachel found herself alone with 
the sufferer. 

“ Poor young man! what a terrible fate awaivs 
hira |” she thought, as she bent pityingly over 


| him. 


One glance at the upturned white face, and 
the room seemed to whirl around her; but she 
did not ery out or utter any sound, 

Rachel now knew the truth. The lover for 
whom this innocent country girl mourned, the 
convict who awaited priron for his crime, the 
bridegroom who had deserted her on her wedding- 
day, were one and the same ! 





CHAPTER XXVIL, 


Tuer discovery which Rachel had mads, for s 
moment almost took her breath away, it was so 
sudden, so awful. 

Like one in a dream, she turned hastily away 
and fled gaspingly from the room. The very air 
of the place seemed to choke her. She could 
scarcely breathe uutil she had left the hospital 
and entered her carriage.” 

As she did not leave the vehicle when the 
coachman drew rein at the house, “he sprang 
down from the box to learn what was the matter, 

His alarm: war great upon looking in at the 
docr. He found Rachel lying back upon the seat 
in ® dead faint. 

Without alarming avy one, he quickly caught 
her up in his arms, and carried her into the 
house, depositing her on a sofa in the drawing- 
room, then he went below to the servants’ hall, 
and calling the hourcekeeper brought her to 
Rachel's aid. 

A draught of cold water and smelling-salts, 
which was quickly applied, brought her to. And 
when Mrs. Singleton and her brother, hearing of 
the matter, hurried to the drawing-room in dis- 
may, and inquired into the cause of her sudden 
illness, Rachel only laughed 4 little uneasily, 
declaring it was the sight of so much suffering 
which had overcome her nerves, but she was all 
right now. 

That very same afternoon Mr, Walton was 
amazed by Rachel's a sudden announcement that 
she intended to go back to her Aunt Marion and 
Uncle Andrew, and furthermore that their en- 
gagemendt must be broken, Young Walton was 
beside himself with anxiety. 

* What can have made her change her mind so 
suddenly }”” he wondered. 

He implored her to reconsider her decision, I 
was useless. . 

Then and there he learned the truth of the 
old adage,—~ 


*¢ When a woman will, the will, you may depend upon 
nme 


t; 
And when she won't, she won't; so there's an end 
on't.” 


He accompanied Rachel all the way to the 
station, but she would not allow him to come 
from the station up to the farmhouse with her. 

“ Aunt Marion and Uncle Andrew do not know 
anything of the terrible eorrows which IT have 
undergone since they bid me good-bye and left 
me in the train,” she said, 

Urging her to take time to recousider her de- 
termination, he left her, straining bis eyes to 
catch the Jast glimpse of the solitary little figure 
standing clearly outlined against the dull grey 
of the evening sky. She wore a lovg cloak 
and a thick veil which completely concealed her 
identity. 

No one at the station recognised her. She saw 
the old station-master glance curiously at her for 
a moment, then he came quickly forward, 

“YT beg your pardon, miss,” he said, “ were you 
expecting a carriage to meet you?” 

“No,” said Rachel. 

He started back, saying to himself that the 
voice was like that of Rachel Hilton. But of 
course it could not be she, for Rachel Hilton was 
lame, and this young girl was not. He thought 
no more of the matter as he watched her dis- 
appear over the bille. 

A rush of tears came to Rachel’s eyes. [i 
seemed to her that it was long years sioce she 
had walked over those bills, a happy young gith 
whose one thonght was getting through the day. 
and weleoming the evening that would surely 
brivg her lover to her side. 

What dreams she then had of the future that 
was to come to her some day when she should 
wed this Jover and be happy for evermore! But, 
“alas! how easily things go wrong.” 

Life might not have turned out so cruelly to 
her if Daphne had not come upon the scene and 
won her lover from her with her pretty face. 

She put the thought from her, cresting her 
head haughtily. 

“A girl should not care for a lover who is not 


retty 
) has 


true to her, who cannot withstand all the 
faces in the world that cross his path. 
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gone right on breaking hearts, it seems ;" and 
she felt the most intense pity for the couutry- 
maid who idolized him as she had done in those 
other days. 

It was almost dusk when she reached the farm- 
house. She crept through the gate and up the 
winding path that led to the old weather-beaten 


rch, 

P Softly as & shadow sho crossed it, and parting 
the morning-glory vines, she looked breathlessly 
into the old familiar kitchen, Andrew and her 
Aunt Marion sat at the tea-table, the latter 
facing her. 

“How strange that we hear so seldom from 
Rvchel now,” remarked Aunt Marion, suddenly. 

“That’s the way they all go,” said Andrew, 
“They marry and pase out of our lives, and all 
we have left is the memory of their bright young 
faces around the desolate old house. We and the 
old life are forgotten, We have received but two 
letters from Rachel, and in neither of them has 
she mentioned one word about Paul. I am very 
much afraid that they are not getting along very 
well together.” ; 

There was a slight noise at the door, and look- 
ing suddenly around, they were both startled 
almost out of their wits by seeing Rachel herself 
standing before them. 

" Don’t be frightened, Aunt Marion ani Uncle 
Andrew,” shesaid. “Itis 1, I have come home 
to you at last!” 

“ Where is Paul?” they asked. “Ie he nob 
with you?” 

For anawer, Rache! burst into tears, 

Then the whole story that she had been guard. 
ing s0 lopg came out—how by chance she had 
found Paul at last in the hospital, and last, but 
— of the terrible charge that was held over his 

ead, 

Uncle Andrew and Aunt Marion listened with 
breathless amazement. 

“T told you so,” ssid Aunt Marion. “TI told 
you that I did not feel right about the matter 
from the very firet. Iam a little surprised that 
Paul has turaed out to be such a rascal. But 
you are well rid of him, child. You must get a 
divorce from him at once !” 

“No! no!” cried the girl, “I could not, It 
would be against Heaven’s lawa, in the first place, 
andia the second, I could not possibly endure 
the disgrace of people pointing to me and saying, 
“Her husband is in prison !” 

“ As it is,” said Aunt Marion, “seeing that he 
is under en assumed name, no one will ever know 
that it is Paul.” 

* He must not go to prison,” whispered Rachel, 
looking up at her with shiviog eyes, “if it takes 
every penny of the fortune that his uncle left me 
to save him ! *’ ., 

Uncle Andraw jumped from his seat. 

“Rachel!” he cried, harshly, “you must 
nob throw good money after bad. The courts 
have settled the matter, and it is beyond your 
power now to interfere. He has been sentenced, 
and you cannot change matters.” 

‘Ob, it must be done!" cried Rachel, wring- 
her hands, ‘‘I felt sure that when I came here 
aud told you, you would fiad some way to save 
hit. We must take the first train back to town, 
and see what can be done about it!” 

“My judgment tells me that nothing can be 
done,” he declared. 

_ “But you must not take your own judgment 
in the matter,” cried Rachel, wringing her hands. 
* Have the case re-opened.” 

“Why, that cannot be done,” said Andrew. 

“ But heis innocent, no matter what they may 
say of him!” 

‘* A woman's devotion beats all creation |” said 
Andrew, under his breath. ‘*Cruelly as he has 
used her, she is ready to defend him!” 

Seeing she would not take “No” for an 
avswer, he was ready to temporize with her. 

Yes, he would go to town at once, and see 
Paul Verrell, and tell him ic no very pleasant 
terms his opinion of him; that to be shot on 
sight was the fate that would have been meted 
out to him if he bad come across him and had 
known what he bad done, 

As it was, he felt that he could hardly keep his 
hands off him, ill though the fellow was, his 
indignation was so great, 














It Saeeys him beyond all measure to know 
that hel still took euch an interest in him, 
although he had deserted her for the second time. 

By the time he reached the city, Andrew's ire 
was so great that he presented himself in fightiag 
mood at the hospital, declaring that there was a 
fellow there with whom he wanted to settle an 
old score. 

Of course he was not allowed to see the patient 
whose life was hanging by such a slender thread, 

‘Won't let me see him, eh?” said Andrew, 
bristling up with anger. “ All right ; he'll be 
the loser, that’s all I’ve got to say.” 

It would never do to tell Rachel when he got 
home that he had failed on account of his temper, 
which had got the better of him. 

* Did you arrange it all right for him, uncle?” 
Rachel asked, breathlessly, running to the gate 
to meet Andrew upon his return. 

“I generally manage gettin’ what I go for,” be 
answered her, evasively. “That'll be all right, so 
don’t you worry another bit about it.” 

** You saved him t”-cried the girl, anxiously, 

“ Ye.es,” answered Andrew. 

** Heaven thavk you for going !” cried Rachel, 
in @ transport of joy. “Oh, Uncle Andrew, I 
must tell you the truth, now that the danger is 
over. If he had gone to prison, I—I would have 
killed myself, I love him so!” 

The old man looked at her in bewilderment ; [t 
would never do to tell her all, he was convinced 
of that, 

‘*T—I have to go back to London again,” he 
remarked, after a moment's pause. 

“Then it is not all settled yet?” exclaimed 
Rachel, in the greatest of astonishment. 

“Pretty nigh—pretty nigh!” he declared, 
willing to say anything to appease her for the 
time being. . i 

* Oh, L know what you are going there again 
for!” cried Rachel, “you are going to bring 
Paul home, that we may nurse him here |!” 

“You are good at guessin ’,” 

A laugh that was almost hysterical broke frem 
the girl’s lips. 

** Oh, Uncle Andrew, how thoughtful you are |” 

Oh!” thought the farmer in dismay, “ when 
she comes to know the trath, that I didn’t 
see him, and learns he is to be takeu to prison 
the last of this week, I am sure the girl will klll 
herself |” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Anprew Ler shuddered as Rachel repeated 
the worda that she would kill herself if Paul had 
not been saved from prison by his timely inter- 
ference, 

She was so happy over the possibility that he 
was to come to the farm-house as soon as he was 
able to be removed, that Aunt Marion, who had 
found out the truth about Andrew’e trip, deter- 
mined that her niece must know just how things 
stood, It would never do to keep thegirl in the 
dark, she thought. The ehock of it, when she 
found it out, would eurely kill her. 

Andrew had kept putting off the time when he 
should tell her of the danger her lover was still 
in, until two days had dragged their slow lengths 
b 


J 

One morning she came up to him, her eyes 
aglow with the love-light shining in their depths, 
and throwing one arm about him, she commenced 
to talk to him about Paul. 

“Do you think, when he is able to go about, 
that a trip across the ocean would benefit him?” 
she asked, earnestly. ‘‘If it would, Unele 
Andrew, I could give you money to go and look 
after him, I would spend the last penny I have 
on earth for anything that would help him— 
give him the slightest comfort or happineas,” 

Andrew Lee frowned darkly, and answered her 
grimly,— 

“ Rae, you was allus noted fur your good 
sense, ever since you wus a little gal; but now 
I'm afraid you set too much store by this Paul 
VerrelJl, who has not done what's right by you 
ever since he sob eyes on that other one. You 
must remember that Heaven has its hand in this 
‘ere matter. If it inteads him to go to prison, 











all that you and I can say, dearie, couldn’t weigh 
a feather’s weight with him.” 

“Oh, Uncle Andrew, you wil! break my heart 
if you say such things as that! Why, only 
yesterday we were arranging what we would do 
wher he came here—how [ would nurse him 
back to health, and how very happy we would all 
ba | ” 

“Tut! What noneense you are treasuring in 
your head, Rachel!” he said, huskily, “ P’r’aps 
he'll never leave the hospital, unless it is to go to 
---prison, There’s somethin’ on my mind, Rachel, 
dear—-somethin’ I oughter a-told you a few days 
ago, but I couldn’t bring myself to.” 

“ What is that? Don’t keep me in suspense, 
uncle,” she answered, quickly, “* Iz—is Paul 
worse ?” 

“No ; that’s not it; but I ain’t able to keep 
him from prison, after all. I’ve not heard any 
rumours that he is to be free-——” 

“You-—you have not exerted yourself to save 
him, ancl my poor Paul in a few days is to be 
sent to prison for a term of years, with no one 
to lift a helping hand to liberate him before it is 
too late. Is that what you mean?” the girl 
fairly shricked, recoiling from the old man as if 
he had dealt her a sudden blow 

"TT cannot deceive you longer ; my mission 
to London was---useless,”” 

** Why did you vot tell me this before? Oh | 
what if it should be too late to savehim? I 
should never forgive myseif! It would seem to 
me that his death would lie at my door for not 
doing everything in mortal power to save him. 
I will go to London myself this very day—yes, 
within the hour-—-and [ will never darken these 
doors again until I have gained his freedom, if it 
costs me my very life!” 7 

Andrew's honest countenance showed thé un- 
mistakable astonishment that he felt over this out- 
burst of determination ou Rachel's part— Rachel, 
‘who had been so shy, co reticent, such a sweet, 
simple girl. He was shocked to see so much of 
tragedy developing in her nature 

Aunt Marion, who had entered the porch just 
in time to hear Rachel's tearful avowal, tried to 
dissuade the girl from taking the step ; but it 
was useless, She had barely time to catch the 
2.20 train. 

When it steamed out to go to the great metro- 
polis, it took Rachel with it. 

Two hours later she reached the city, and en- 
gaging a cab, drove directly to the hospital. 

There was a covered carriage standing at the 
door ; the driver of her ca pulled up, go that the 
vehicle ahead might get out of hia way. 

“What are you waiting for?” asked Rachel, 
impatiently, 

“ For the prison van to move out of the way, 
ma’am,” answe the man. ‘‘They are 
waiting for their prisoner ; it will soon be out of 
the way. That's why all the crowd has 
gathered. There’s a good deal of curiosity,” con- 
tinued the loquacious driver, “to see the hand~ 
some prisoner whom his sweetheart, the pretty 
country girl, tried so unsuccessfully to save!” 

With a cry that was ecarcely human in its 
terrible agony, Rachel sprung from the vebicle 
and up the steps to the bospital, inquiring her 
way to the house-surgeon’s room. 

As she entered his apartment, that gentleman 
rose, and with a low bow proffered her a clair. 

Rachel eank into it, raising a pair of the most 
luminous, pathetic, soft eyes to bis face that he 
had ever beheld. 

She tried to speak, but her lips refueed to utter 
asound. She took a step forward, then fell 
upon her knees before him. 

‘* Oh, sir!” she gasped, broken!y, tears stream- 
ing down her lovely cheeks, her bands out- 
stretched imploringly, “Iam a stranger to you, 
and I have come wany miles to plead to you for 
the life of a poor, unfortunate being who is 
within these walls, one who is more precious to 
me than life itee’f ! " 

Sobe choked her utterance, and the stern house- 
surgeon, used at he was to affecting scenes, 
could scarcely contro! his emotion at sight of the 
beautiful young stranger's distress. 

The others who had come into the apartment 
gathered about her, while one of the attendants 
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raived her genily to a seat, and opened a window 
that she might get a draught of pure air 

After a few moment's delay, Rachel felt her- 
self sufliciently revired to proceed with her 
story. 

Those who heard the strangely pitiful tale 
never forgot it, as she narrated the mysterious 
disappearance of the young bridegroom who had 
become separated from her on théir bridal-tour, 
his siagular loss of memory during their estrange 
ment, aad last, but nob least, the .sad discovery 
of her young husband who was claimed as the 
lover of the pretty country girl. 

The officers, who were stern in the performance 
of their duty, were possessed of tender hearts, 
and when the pathetic story was finished there 
was scarcely a dry eye in the room, 

They could not doubt what they had heard, 
for nearly all of the officers had been detailed to 
look up the case at the time. 

Ove or two detectives wera there, and they 
well remembered the aad incidents which she had 
related, while one man, who had elbowed his way 
toher side when she had commenced speaking, 
listened with breathiess interest to her account 
of the bridegroom’s cleappearauce. It was the 
guard, He came quickly forward, and signified 
to the assembled group that he had something 
important to say to them. 

Again they listened to the guard’s singular 

ersion of the same story. 

‘* Let me tell you what I know about it,” he 
began, earnestly, not wishing to have them doubt 
the truth, “I remember most distinctly the 
time and circumstance that this young lady 
speaks of, for it was on my train, while I was 
coming to London, that the occurrence took place. 
She was coming to the metropolis as a bride, 
Her young husband, Mr. Paul Verrell, started 
for the smoking-compartment, She became im- 
patient at last, and growing quite uneasy over 
his prolonged absence, she finally appealed to me 
as I passed to inquire if anything bad befallen 
him. An half hour before a very important 
change had taken place on the train which I had 
started out with. As we neared a sinall station, 
hali-way between the starting-place and London, 
we carried out the orders there to switch off part 
of the train-—inclading the smoking-carriage. It 
was a long time after this portion of the train 
had been taken off that the young bride became 
restless and alarmed, asking me to see if iil had 
befallen her young husband. When the carriages 
were switched off, the brakeman had called out, 
notifying the passeogers of the change. Mr, 
Verrell muat have seized thi- opportunity in 
which to abandon bis young bride. Search was 
moade for him all along the line, rewards were 
offered, but noclue could be found of the missing 
young man, until one day lately I ran across him 
when I was again en route to the city. I called 

im by name, but he claimed to have no 
recollection of ever baving heard the name, 
saying that he was a farmer—Joe he called him- 
self, Yesterday I gaiaed a slight clue of him. 
From the description of the young man here, I 
believe be is one and the same.” 

“We have uo time to delay. Go and see at 

bee, my man, if your surmise is correct.” 

“ Let ine go with you!” pleaded Rachel, drying 

sr tears aud making an eager rush toward the 

oor, “He is my husband! Take me to him 
sb once |” 

“Let this gentleman go firet, and see if he 
recognises the young man as Paul Verrell. If 
is is really he, then you can go and see him, 
iaadame,” 

There was nothivg else for Rachel to do but to 
submit to this decisiou ; and she waited with the 
greatest impatience while the guard went to 
Panl’s apartment to interview him. 

ile found the young man sitting pale and 
muvtioniess in a chair by the cot he had cccupied 
until lately. 

‘‘ How are you feeling, Mr. Verrell?” asked 
the guard, anxiously regarding him. 

Paul did not at iret seem to understand that 
he was addreseiny him. 

‘Were you speaking to me?” he asked, 
hesitatingly. ‘“‘My name is Joe. I have had 
quite a severe iliness; but am now much better, 
thaux Providence. You are the first stranger 





I have seen since I was removed here. It seems 
odd that you, whom I never remember to have 
eeen before, should take such a friendiy interest 
in me, I am sure.” 

“T came to see you, believing that you are Mr. 
Paul Verrell, instead of Mr. Joe, a8 you call your- 
self for some reason. If you would only assure 
me that I am right, I would prove myself a 
valuable friend to you in the hour of need which 
is at hand. Let ua be plain and frank with each 
other froui first to last. The past cannot be 
undone, perhaps, but it can be righted, anda 
world of future trouble saved you. For the eake 
of one who should be as dear as life itself to me, 
tell me, is not your name Paul Verreli ?” 


(Zo be continued.) 








THE COUNTESS OF LINSWOOD'S 
DAUGHTERS, 


(Continued from page 320.) 


** Good-morning, mamma !” 

““Good-morning, Violet. How fresh and 
bright you are looking this morning! Avyone 
would think you had already heard the good 
news.’ 

“What news, mamma?” 

“The good news of Harold’s return to-day. 
This letter is from him, and he says he intends 
returning by the evening's express, so as to be in 
time for the Priory dinuer, Are you not glad, 
Violet, dear }” 

“Yes, mamma,” replied Lady Violet, turniog 
aside that ber mother might not see the rosy 
flush that overspread her cheeks at the thought 
of what Harold’s return was to bring her— 
Freedom ! 

** Yes, Tam so glad for dear Harold. Such fine 
estates, I hear, and twenty thousand pounds a 
year! It seems a pity this uncle of his did not 
die a few months earlier ; it might have eaved 
you aiuch heart-burning, Violet, my love, if--—” 

“ Please don’t, mamma!” passionately broke 
in the girl, as she stamped with her tiny slippered 
foot on the thick pile. 

The Countess lifted her delicately-arched browe, 
and theu laughed carelessly,— 

** Really, Violet, you would have done for the 
stage!” 

“Mamma, how can you treat me so?” broke 
from the girl, as she drew near her parent and 
looked her steadily in the face, and then 
continued, ‘Is it nothing to you that I have 
crushed all the love—all the life out of my heart, 
for——- But I am forgetting myself ; ouly please 
do not tempt me further.” 

“Tempt you, child! What strange language 
you use |! Had it not been for your approaching 
marriage with a wealthy man I might have been 
tempted, and you too.” 

The Countes? was really angry now, and her 
‘leep-blue eyes flashed indignantly as they rested 
on her daughter's sweet, sad face. 

“Are we ao very poor, then ?” asked the latter, 
as she pointed with trembling fingers to a heap 
of bauk-notes that lay scattered amid the costly 
china of the breakfast equipage. 

The Countess coloured visibly as she followed 
the direction of her daughter's fingers, and she 
rose hastily and replied nervously, as she 
gathered up the crisp notes. 

“ My dear child, you know nothing whatever 
of money matterer. What are these wherewith to 
satisfy Madame Delaise and the many others 
whom we employ ?”’ 

As she spoke she turned away towards her 
dressing case ; something slipped from among 
the notes in her hand, and fell fluttering to the 
carpet. 

Lady Violet stepped hastily forward, stooped 
and picked up the ‘* something.’”’ 

Oh! the low moan of horror that broke from 
her pretty lips as she gazed at the card held in 
her hand ! 

It was the ace of spades : 

The Countess turned quickly at the sound that 





issued from her daughter's lips, anda change 
passed over her handsome face as she gazed at 
the proof of her wicked pleasures. 

Then she shivered violently, and said in @ 
forced, careless tone,—— 

“ Ah, my enemy ad last}. T havealways know 
and suspected that that ace would be detrimental 
to me finally. It has so often nearly been the 
cause of my losing the game, and now it has really 
succeeded |” 

She snatched ‘‘her enemy” from Lady 
Violet’s fingers, and tearing it in minute pieces 
flung them into the grate. Then she turned and 
confronted her daughter, who remained motion- 
less with downcast looks and pale, agonised 
countenance, 

Poor Lady Violet! The truth had dawned 
upon her at last ; and she knew now, as she stood 
there, that she had sacrificed herself for her 
mother. 

This, then, was the secreb of the ruin and 
disgrace of which Sir Fabian had spoken when 
urgivg his suit, 

Ruin and disgrace, indeed! And such as she 
had never dreamed of, 

Extravagance to satisfy her mother’s nume- 
rous ambitious views had crossed her mind, but- 
this—never ! 

Then she was the daughter of a gambler! 
That last thought too much, and hot and dire 
indignation stirred “within her as she fully 
realized the sacrifice she had been compelled to 
make, 

And at her mother’s instigation, doubtless ! 
She must have promised to aid Sir Fabian in his 
love-suit, if he would supply her with money for 
her—— 

She shivered, she could not pronounce the word. 
even in thoughi. 

The Countess stood and watched the girl’s face 
ax these terrible thoughts circulated through her 
brain—stood and watched her in dogged, sullen 
silence for a few moments. Then she spoke. 

" Violet,” she said, “you know my secret 
now—you know why you have been sacrificed to 
& Man so many years yoursenior. And have you 
nothing to say ?” 

“ Yes, I have something to say, and I will say 
it now, ere I repent me, I will never consent to 
ratify the promise made to Sir Fabian Maxwell 
only a few weeks since—never! You have both 
deceived me, aud I hold myself free hence- 
forth |” 

“ Violet! you will not betray me, surely ?” 

There was a frightened look in the Countess’s 
pale face as she made a movement forward, and 
laid one icy hand on her daughter’s arm, 

The latter shrank from her touch, and shivered 
at it. 

This last action was too much for the now 
thoroughly alarmed Countess, She sank on her 
knees, and, with many tears, implored forgive- 
ness at her daughter's hands. 

Lady Violet was touched at length, and, taking 
her mother by the hand, she bade her rise. 

“Tt is too disgraceful and shameful that you 
should thus kneel to me, mother,” she said, in a 
cold, hard tone, “I cannot promise to forgive 
you yet awhile. I may dosolater on, But this 
much I will promise you—that not one word of 
what has taken place shall ever be disclosed to 
mortal ear by my lips. Now I will leave you, for 
the ecene has been a great shock to me.” 


° dl * * o 


It was again a bright moonlight night, and ai? 
the guests at the Priory were dispersed in twos 
and threes amid the beautiful grounds surround- 
ing the picturesque old pile. 

On the terrace slowly paced two forms. The 
one, tall and handsome war bending low to catch 
the soft murmured “I will, Harold!” which 
came from the pretty red lips of his companion— 
a fair girl in pale blue and peacock trimmings. 
The bouquet of lilac and deep-purple heliotrepe 
which she carried in her hand, and in which her 
face was half buried, somewhat smothered her 
reply ; but her companion’s ear was quick enough 
to catch the half indistinct affirmative which he 
so eagerly awaited, 

It was a happy moment for Sir Harold 
Danvers, as he paced the broad terrace in the 
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silver mconlight, side by side with the fair girl 
whom he loved so fondly and truly. 

from afar, across the velvety lawn came a 
peal of clear, silvery laughter, st sound of 
which Lady Violet Fane trembled and shivered, 
and a cold, hard look gleamed in her glorious 
violet eyes, 

“ Let us go in, Harold,” she murmured, as she 
laid her hand on the arm at her side, 

The merry, careless laugh came from the lips 
of the Countess of Linswood, as she promenaded 
in company with Colonel Bellaira and her host, 

“T will do my best for the fond lovers to have 
a few minutes’ sweet intercourse,” the former 
had remarked to himself, as he joined the ladies 
in the drawing-room. He had watched his 
opportunity, and beguiled his host and the fair 
Countess out into the bright moonlight ; and all 
was done for love of the little golden-haired Violet 
who was so far removed from him ! 

* A fellow cannot always be successful in life ; 
one must play second fiddle sometimes, I sup- 
pose,” he sighed that night later on, as he con- 
soled himself with a choice cigar. 





CHAPTER VIII 


ELEVEN o'clock had long since tolled from the 
stable clock, Midnight was approaching fast, 
when Sir Fabian Maxwell turned down the long 
passage leading to his own private room. 

He entered it just as the grey-headed old 
butler wae drawing an easy-chair nearer the small 
table, on which was placed a lamp, a case of 
cigars, and the spirit-stand ! 

“Ah! that is right, Sims!” exclaimed Sir 
Fabian, noting the preparations being made for 
his comfert. 

“I think you will find everything as you wish, 
Sir Fabian,” replied the old man, giving one 
final glance round the apartment, and then 
withdrawing, genily closing the door behind 
him. 

“He is at his old tricks again, Mrs, Denton,” 
he said to the housekeeper, as he entered her 
titting-roora to bid her good-night. The latter 
needed not the backward turn of his head to 
understand whom he meant to indicate. 

Mrs. Denton sighed dezpiy as she replied, -—~ 

** Ah! well, Mr. Sims, 1 very much pity that 
poor, little golden-haired angel, who has promised 
to be his wife. Not that I think she cares for 
him at all; it is the Countess, her mother, who 
has arranged the match, and poor Lady Violet 
has been made to accept him, That is my belief 
of the matter !” 

“Well, perhaps you are right, Mrs. Denton,"’ 

“IT know I am, Mr. Sims, My lady’s own maid 
told me that she had been in her mistresa’s bed- 
room this momn'ng when Lady Violet was with 
her mother in the dressing-room, and there was 
such a scene between them! My lady sobbed, 
and Lady Violet spoke out so angrily and coldly 
toher, Nota bit like her usual pretty, soft- 
toned voice, Pauline said. Now it certainly looks 
bad, Mr. Sims, when mother and daughter are on 
bad terms one with the other. Lady Clare is 
just as haughty and proud as her mother, I 
fancy 1” ; 

“Yes. I do not think much of either the 
Countess or her eldest daughter, Mrs. Denton ; 
bat still iv will do no good our discussing them. 
[ only hope Lady Violet may Le spared from ever 
becoming the wife of our master, Good-night, 
Mra, Denton !” 

“Good-night, Mr. Sims,” replied the house- 
keeper, as she took up her candlestick and pre- 
pared to retire for the night. 

Meanwhile Sir Fabian had settled himself 
comfortably in his easy-chair, had lit o cigar, and 
had mixed himself a strong g'ass of brandy-and- 
water, Then, settling himself deeply in bis chair, 
he fell to ruminating on his future wife. How 
lovely she had looked that evening in her charm- 
ing and tasteful dress of pale blue and peacock 
pe pa So beautiful! and yet so cold with 
it 

e fancied she had changed much since her 
engagement to himself. 
‘Gets more like her mother!” he rauttered 





to himself. “Bah! how delighted the Countess 
seemed to be when I handed her over her win- 
nings from last night’s écarté. Must be very 
hard up, poor little woman, fut not quite on 
the verge of ruin and disgrace, as I made that 
poor little rose-complexioned daughter of hers 
believe. How cleverly I managed that affair | 
And now that J have succeeded so well, I really 
believe I shall feel tempted to undecsive her 
when we are married—just let her know what a 
clever husband she has to deal with. And yet I 


pity the child! How like she is to—— Ah! 1 | 


must just get oub those few mementoes of my 
poor Gwendoline, and look at them once again, 
I feel quite tender-hearted to-night ; I think it 
roust be the faultwof this brandy,” he added, as 
he drained his glass and prepared to mix himself 
another, 

He made it even atronger than the last. 
Then he rose, took a small key from his watch 
chain, and went towards a cabinet which stood in 
one corner of his sanctum, 

A small, shelly-looking little cabinet it was, 
Sir Fabian applied the key to the lock, and the 
door flew open wide and disclosed to view a 
number of little drawers placed one above the 
other, 

He opened .the top one of sli, and then stood 
still a moment and gazed absently at its con- 
tenta, 

They were few in number. Nearest him 
was a miniature, face upwards; it was the 
picture of a lovely young girl with golden hair 
and hazel eyes, The small prettily curved 
lips were parted with a smile. 

Sir Fabian sighed deeply as he tenderly 
lifted the picture from its resting-place and 
gazed long and earnestly at its features. 

*¢ Dear little Gwen!” he murmured, “ Your 
father might bea better man at this moment 
had you lived.” 

Then with another sigh he replaced the 
miniature carefully ia its*former place, but this 
time the face was placed downwards. 

Next his fingers took up 8 long, na row paper 
parcel. This, when carefully unfolded, proved 
to contain one long curl of glistening golden 


ir, 

Sir Fabian dropped the paper covering, and 
then wound the silky hair in and out through 
his brown fingers. As he did so his bead-like 
eyes were dimmed with a suspicious mist, and 
something like a suppressed sub rose in his 
throat, 

Another instant and the hair was re-enfolded 
and replaced. Then a bunch of dried and 
withered flowers attracted his attention. He 
took them up as though sacred, and murraured, 
as he raised them tenderly to his cruel, thin- 
looking lips,— 

“They were the last my poor Gwen ever 
plucked,” 

He laid them down again carefully, nay, even 
reverently, and then proceeded to take up the 
last object the drawer contained. This was a 
bronzed yellow-looking envelope. 

Sir Fabian closed the drawer, pushed to the 
door of the cabinet, and then returned to his 
former seat at the table, carrying the envelops 
with him, 

He again drained the contents of his glass 
and then refilled it, The epirit was beginning 
to do its work of stupefaction; bis fingers 
would scarcely allow of his taking the delicate 
sheet of paper from ite yellow-looking en- 
closure. At length it was out, and he held it 
open in his hand, 

Ib was a letter written in the delicate cali- 
graphy of his dead daughter, There was no 
date to it~no heading ; but ran ‘hus,--- 

“They tell me 1 am dying! I know it my- 
self ; but Ido not giieve much. letter to die 
thus than to endure a living death, as would 
be my fate were I to accept the man my 
father has set his heart upon my marrying. 
There are no broken hearts beyond the grave, 
whither I am going. I should like to tell my 
father that I-—~” 

Here the letter ended thus abruptly. 

What it was the poor, broken-hearted girl 
would have liked to tell that father none on 
this side of the grave were ever to know! This 








was the last time that the poor thin fingers ever 
held a pen. Sir Fabian read the words slowly 
and carefully, till they seemed to his stupefied 
brain to be written in red characters as of 
blood! Gradually, as he held the delicate 
sheet between his fingers, the terrible thought 
gathered in his brain that his daughter had 
died of a broken heart; and that he was 
accountable for that broken heart, and conse- 
quently, for her death! Yes, he remembered 
the sad, tearful face of his bright young 
daughter as she begged and implored him not 
to insist upon her accepting the man whom 
she held in such utter contempt and loathing! 
But he had not listened. 

He recollected now how she had gone fortix 
from his presence, after that acene of ineffectuah 
pleading, with all the light quenched in her 
beautiful hazel eyes—all the sunshine and 
brightness gone for ever from the beautiful 
face, Again he remembered how that she 
had coldly consented ; and then day by day 
had grown paler and paler—more aud more 
epiritiess. 

Then came the day when the physician wae 
called in—and still more terrible waa the mo- 
ment when the final verdict went forth, 

“There is no cure for a broken heart,’” 
briefly said the gifted city physician as he 
looked pityingly but searchingly, at the father 
anxiously awaiting him in the library. 

Then remorse had come to him; but all too 
late. When he sought her room to try to. 
make his peace with her, ere too late, he found 
her already passed away beyond the reach cf 
his repentant voice ! . 

Ah, terrible were these recollections as Le 
sat there now, holding the yellow sheet be 
tween his fingers. More and more blood-like 
grew the characters "neath his fixed gaze. 
Higher and higher mounted the stuycfying and 
deadly fumes of the spirits he had imbibed. 
Voices of the past seemed to fill the room 3. 
they pressed round him closer and closer ; 
till his frenzied brain could bear no more, 

Flingivg the light sheet of paper from him, 
he staggered to his feet, and then, as the 
voices grew louder and louder to his excited 
brain, he reeled forward, caught at the table; 
then siaggered again; and, finally, fell full 
length, bringing down with a crash table, 
lamp, and spirit stand in his fall. 

n 7 e * * 

“Fire! fire!’ rang out on the stillness of 
the August night. The moon had veiled her- 
self, and dark clouds were being driven here 
and there by the freshening breeze that had 
sprung up. 

Soon the whole Priory was in a state of con- 
fusion, Doors were being slammed, Shrieks 
and cries for help rose on every side. 

Outside on the smooth green lawn were a&- 
sembled the frightened villagers and outdoor 
servants, who had gathered on the spot as 
soon as that terrible and awful cry of “ Fire!” 
had rang out upon the midnight air. 

The cry itself proceeded from Mr. Sims, the 
butler, 

Poor old man! He had not been able to 
sleep all through the long hours that followed 
his retiring for the night. Thoughts of hie 
master down in his private room, and alone 
with the spirit-stand, filled his troubled mind. 
So there he had lain, tossing and turning, till 
soon after he had heard the stable ciock toll 
the hour of one, Then he fancied he smelt a 
faint odour of something burving. He. bad 
opened his window and looked out, 

To bis left was the small room in which he 
had left his master. To his right were the 
sleeping apartments alloted to the numerous 
guests. He looked first towards the latter ; 


| nothing was to be seen there. Then he turned 


his gaze fearfuliy to the left. Ah, then his 
worst fears were realised, and the poor 
drunken master was being burnt to death! 

A red glare shone from within the room, 
and red tongues of flame already curled ronnd 
the window frame, 

“Fire! fire!” the faithful old seervant 
shouted out with all his might and main, aod 
then rushed from the room to do his utmost to 
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cave hisdoomed master. But any help in that 
direction was useless, 

The whole passage leading to the small room 
was filled with dense smoke, and forked flames 
darted out from either side, and, meec'ing in 
the centre, rendered entrance that way im- 
possible. 

Soon the whole party were gathered safely on 
the lawn; then rose cries from ali the 
frightened, half-awakened servants, — 

“The master! the master! Where is he!” 
and the cry was echoed by the guesis, “ Sir 
Fabian! Has anyone seen Sir Fabian?” 

No response came to either appeal. 

And amid the dead silence that followed the 
truth came home to all present, that Sir Fabian 
Maxwell, the late owner of the grand old pile, 
wow fast becoming one blaze of flame, was no 
more! He was the only victim to this terrible 
vice that had ewallowed him up in its fiery gulf 
at the last. 

There were but few to mourn for him, Among 
bis servants none to pity him but the two faith- 
ful ones who had mourned many a time in secret 
over the intemperance of the master whom they 
had served so many years 

Of his guests none would miss him save the 
Countess of Linswood 

And to her bis loss would be much softened 
now that Harold Fane was no longer the com- 
paratively poor barrister he bad previoualy been 
in those daya when ehe angled so successfully for 
« wealthy husband for her youngest daughter. 


o * n . * 


A few more words and my tale is told. 

Again it is the London season ; and again the 
Countess of Linswood and her two lovely daugh- 
tere are going the unceasing round of pleasure 
which the society they belong to insiet upon if 
they would wish to remain in the fasbionable 
world, . 

Lacy Clare is as handsome as aver; sho is 
backwards and forwards constantly from Perk- 
lane to Forreston, where her opinion is still re- 
quired with respect to the improvements still 
being carried on there, and which her absence on 
the Continent have put a stop to for the time- 
weng. 

Oo all these occasions she is ever accompanied 

y the Countess, who has already chosen her 
suite of rooms in her. future son-in-law’s house ; 
and is as delighted az her cold proud daughter in 
seeing that all directions for their adornment are 
carried out faithfully. 

And duriog these long summer days that her 
mother and sister are absent from town Lady 
Yiolet sits at home in her own pretty morning- 
room, but not alone ! 

Iver by her side lounges the tall, handsome 
form of Sir Harold Danvers. His clear grey eyes 
watch every movement of the fair fingers of his 
future bride as they draw iu and out the deli- 
cately hued silk, as she prepares some elaborate 
piece of crewel-work for her future home at Dan- 
vera Park. 

She lifts her glorious violet eyes from time 
to time to assure herse!f fully that itis her own 
true and loved Harold that is present with her. 

‘That fire at the Priory was a fortunate thing 
for us, Violet,” says her lover one day, inter- 
cepting the fair fingers on their journey through 
the petals of the delicately-tiated roge she is 
working. 

‘Qa, Harold, please don’t speak of that 

time |’ 
*T will not, my love, if it distreases you. Oaly 
{ always regard it as fortuvate, as had it not 
been for my saving the Countess I might not 
now had permissi mm to spend s0 Many happy 
hours with you, ray darling.” 

* Dear Colonel Boellairs!” replies Lady Violet, 
laying ber golden head agaiost her lover's 
shoulder, ‘‘ We must ask him to our wedding, 
Harold,” she whispers, a little later, 

Certainly, my love,” acquieaces the devoted 
young lover, 


** Lost to me for ever!” was Colonel Bellairs’ 


muttered ejaculation, as he stauds with the other 
guests and watches the carriage being whirled 
Euston-square Station. 
Iam quite 


swiftly away towards 
**Qood-bye, my little friend Violet | 








content to give you up to my friend Harold Dan- 
vers, and now must console myself with the 
thought that I once ranked among the list of 
your lovers.” 

[THE END.} 








FACETLA, 


Jounsy: “Papa, isn't a presentiment a sort 
of feeling that something is going to happen?” 
Papa: “ Yea; a feeling which you seldom hear 
about until the thing has happeped.” 

Maris: “Dick sent me the loveliest Christ- 
mas present—a diamond necklace.” Felice: 


‘*Yes; he always gives that necklace to some- 


one at Christmas-time.” 

Neti: “What brought about this serious 
trouble between Miggs and his sweetheart?” 
Arthur: “Nothing! only he thought a 
quarrel was cheaper than Christmas presents.” 

“Jones: “Has your wife good ideas about 
Christmas shopping?” James: “ Well, from the 
size of the biils, I should say she bas capital 
ideas.” 

“Jenny: “I have the cutest little surprise 
for my husband for Christmas.” Florrie: “ How 
perfectly lovely! What is it?” Jenny: “I'm 
not going to give him anything.” 

“T cannot understand ze language,” said the 
despairing Frenchman. “TI learn how to pronounce 
ze word ‘hydrophobia,’ and zen I learn zat ze 
doctors sometimes pronounce it ‘ fatal.’ ” 

Ginpy: “ Hullo, old boy! Anyone remember- 
ing you this Christmas?” Fiighty : “ Remem- 
bering me? Well, I should say so! Even my 
creditors are sending me remembrances,” 

Huspann : “I see you've given Mary a month’s 
notice, my dear.” Wife: “Why, yes; but how 
did you know?” Husband: “Oh, I can easily 
tell by the way she’s begun emaching things.” 

“ Jounniz!” said the teacher. ‘ What, ma’am?” 
“Tf you and Willie and I each had an orange, 
and you should eat all of them, how many would 
be left?” “Two. You and Willie.” 

* Gora is looking very handsome and brilliant 
this evening,’ remarked Clara. “Yes,” said 
Mabel ; “ he proposed to me au hourago,” “And 
you've refused him !” 

Tug Carrauy: “ It seems to me there are no 
girls in society now as pretty as those we had 
twenty years ago,” The Major: “ You must be 
mistaken, Why, we have a lot of the very same 
girls,” 

Mrs. Hiewart (dreamily): “I wish to select 
@ painting for the—the north-west corner of my 
parlour.” Dealer (briskly): “ Yes, madam, 
James! show the lady Senat’s last marine, 
‘The Nor’wester,’” 

Tue Cup: “It ie wrong to bea bad boy, 
isu’t it, papa ?” The Father: “It is, my son.” 
“Where do the bad boyalive?'’ “There are no 
bad boys at present, my child, This is Christmas 
time.” 

Hichwayman: “ Halt; your money or your 
life!” Victim: “It’s no go, stranger. My 
wife’s in the same line of business always at 
Christmas-time, and she’s just finished with 
me,” 

Misrress (who had given her maid a ticket for 
the theatre): “ Well, how did you like the per- 
formance, Alma?” “ Oh, it was splendid, ma'am, 
You should have heard how a servant-girl sauced 
her missus!” 

Mistress (greatly ecandalized) : “ Is it possible, 
Huldah, you are making bread without having 
washed your hands!” New Kitchen Girl: 
‘Lor’, what’s the difference, mum? It’s brown 
bread.” 

Cius Man: “Why didn’t you recognise 
Clarence Fastchapp when we met!” “ Sister: 
“ He has disgraced himself. I was told that he 
was turned out of the Hightone Club for not 
paying hie delts.”’ Club Man: “ That's a base 
slander. It was only for ‘conduct unbecoming a 
gentleman,’ ”’ 





Tsar was a bright girl in the tramcar the 
other day who said to her companion, who was 
making the usual female search for her pocket- 
book : ‘Let us divide this, Ethel ; you fumble 
and I'll pay.” ’ 

“Barrists !” “Monsieur?” ‘You are 
getting careless, my boy.” ‘“*Ob, monsicur!” 
“You don’t brush my clothes now,” 
you-—” ‘I left a half-franc piecein my waist- 
coat pocket yesterday, and it is there yet.” 

Evae.; “If a man should try to kiss,me under 
the mistletoe, I should——” Maude: “ Please 
do not let us talk about such a remote con- 
tingency, dear! Let us converse about some- 
thing that’s liable to happen.” They don’t speak 
now. 


Orv MiuronairE: “ George, I've just sent a ~ 
guinea to the Vicar for hie Christmas-tree Fund,” 
His Oaly Son and Heir: ‘A guinea, father? 
Why, I've sent more than that out of my miser- 
able half-pay!” O. M.: “Ah, but you have 
great expectations, George. I’ve none!” 


Farenp: “I hear that you have broken your 
engagement with Mr. Warmbeart.” Mies De 
Gush: “1%” Friend: ‘ Why, yes. Iam told 
that you had a violent quarrel in the conserva- 
toryjhalf an hour ago, aud you told him never 
to speak to you again.” Miss De Gush: “ Ob, 
we've made up since then.” 

Mu. Howsgit (of the firm of Gettup & Howell) : 
“Well, little girl, what do you want?” Six- 
Year-Old Waif (tired of selling papers on the 
atreet); “Say, mister, don’t you want to dress 
a little girl all up in fine clothes, an’ put her 
in y’r front winder to look purty an’ dror a 
crowd ¢” 

JoHNNY came in with one eye in mourning, 6 
handful of hair gone, his face smeared with Sire 
and tears, and his clothes soiled and torn beyond 
description, “ You’ve been io another football 
game, my son,’ said Mr, Tucker. “No, I 
haven’t, pa,” iudiguantly answered Jobnny, 
“T’ve only been a-fightin’ |” 

‘Here, Jim, take these two cakes, and give 
the smaller one to your brother.” James 
examined the cakes carefully, appeared undecided, 
and finally took a heroic bite out of one of them, 
which he passed over to his brother with the 
remark: “There, Tommy, I’ve made you a 
smaller one ; they were both the same size.” 

Ons of the undergraduates of Girton College 
having inadvertently changed umbrellas with a 
fellow-student, is said to have evolved this note: 
“ Miss —-~ presents her compliments to Miss——., 
and begs to say she has an umbrella which isn’t 
mine ; so if you have one which isn’t hers, no 
doubt they are the ones,” 

Biz was a splendid type of the self-made man, 
and, recognising an actor in the smoke-room, 
thought he would patronise him. “ Good even- 
ing,” he began, in his extra pompous town- 
council voice, “I was at the theatre this even- 
ing, and thought the play very good. You're one 
of the ‘hands’ who were on the stage, aren’t 
you?” “No, sir,” replied the actor, as he made 
for the door. “1am one of the braius!” 

Mr. Suuwrvrse: “I see the kitchen clock is 
not going. Didn’t you get « key to-day‘ Mra. 
Slimpurse: ‘‘ No.” “I left you as you were 
going into a jeweller’s.” ‘Yes, but Mrs. Stuck- 
upp happened to be there looking at some pearls. 
You don’t sup I'd ask for a threepenny 
kitchen clock key under those circumstances, do 
you?” “What did you do?” “I asked how 
long. it would take them to clean a diamond 

Jace, and came out,” 

Tue blacksmith of a certain village in Scotland 
is a good sort of fellow, but over fond of the 
“whueky.” Meeting him one day, the minister 
said: “ Robert, this is au awful example to show 
your two sons! What can you expect to make 
of them with a drunken, father?” The appeal 
was not lost on Robert, who, with a choking sen- 
sation in his throat, replied : ‘‘ Weel, minister, I 
hope tae mak’ ma twa lads what it’s no possible 
for you tae mak’ your twa.” ‘“ Yes; and whatis 
that, Robert?” asked the minister. ‘ Weel, 
sir,” said Vulcan, “I hope tae mak’ them better 
men nor their faither.” 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Duke of York has accepted a seat on the 
Council of the Royal Agricultura) Society of 
England. The Duke, like the Prince of Wales, 
takes a great and intelligent interest in all things 
pertaining to agriculture and a country gentle- 
man’s life, 

Tae Royal maids of honour have a salary of 
between three and four hundred pounds per 
annum, and during the time they are in waiting, 
each about two months in the year, they reside 
in the palace, and usually take their meals at the 
Royal table. 

Parnox Nicwo.as of Greece is a great favourite 
with the Princess of Wales, and is such a merry, 
bright young fellow that this fact is easily under- 
stood. He is very good-looking too, and although 
not of such fine physique as the late Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale, yet bears a great resem- 
blance to him, especially in his. sweet expression 
when he smiles, and his amiable and natural 
manner, 

Tue crowns of Spain, Portugal, and Poland 
are of exactly the same form. The crowns of 
Denmark and Sweden are of almost similar shape, 
consisting of the eight arched diadems, rising 
‘rom &@ marquis’s coronet, which conjoin at the 
top under an ensigued mound, The kings of 
moso other Continental countries are crowned 
with circles of gold, 

it is said at the Danish Court that the mar- 
riage of Princess Maud and Prince Carl will take 
place in London at the end of May or early in 
June, and that the ceremony will be a. very 
brilliant one, as in addition to nearly all their 
English and Danish relatives, the nuptials will 
be attended by the Emperors of Russia and 
Germany (cousins of the bride), the Tsaritza, 
the Kieg and Qaeen of the Hellenes (their uncie 
and aunt), and many other members of princely 
houses related to the bride and bridegroom, 

Tue news of the birth of the little Prince was 
received at Windsor by the Queen with the 
greatest satisfaction, and served to mitigate in 
some degree the inevitable mournfulness of the 
day. 

AtTHoUeR the Queen insiste upon unbroken 
privacy and quietude during her Continental 
holiday, ber Majesty likes to be within easy reach 
of the stir and bustle and brighter side of life, 
which, as a spectator, has always interested the 
Queen, who likes nothing better than to drive 
through the crowded streets of Nice in the height 
of the season, The somewhat “ fast” side of 
Nice life is, of course, not en evidence to a visitor 
who passes more or less rapidly through its 
streets, There isa cousiderable amount of laxity 
about the society of the charming town, but this 
only helps to gather within it the lively people 
who give the place an irresistible air of gaieny, 
which acts like a tonic upon the nervous system, 
and make the restful quiet of the Queen's own 
ae in the pretty suburb all the more enjoy- 
able. 

Tux Queen is to spend the last fortnight of 
April in Germany, when she is on her way home 
from the Riviera, and it ie understood that ten 
days of that period will be passed at Coburg, and 
the remainder of the time at Cronberg with the 
Kimpress Frederick. The Emperor William has 
sent a very earnest invitation to the Queen, 
reminding her Majesty that she has not yet 
returned the visit which he paid to Windsor 
with the Empress ip 1891. The.Emperor is 
most anxious that the Queen should become his 
guest fora few days during her next visit to 
Germany, and offers to arrange for her reception 
either at Coblenz (where her Majesty and Prince 
Albert were entertained at Stolzenfols in 1845 by 
King Frederick William IV. of Prussia) or at 
Potsdam, where he offers to place the chateau 
of Babeleburg (the favourite summer residence 
of the old Emperor William) at the Queen's dis- 
posal. The Emperor will arrange everything as 
the Queen pleases, dispeusing with the usual 
reviews, inspections, Court receptions, and other 

i functions which render an ordinary 
Visit to the Court of Berlin such a severe trial to 


travelling Royalties, 








THERE are now in the United Kiogdom 177 
women doctors, and 120 women members of 
School Boards. 

Tux British Empire doubles its population 
in Hurope every fifty-five years ; in the colonies 
every twenty-five years. 

Iv is estimated that the Kaflirs in the diamond 
mines at Kimberley, South Africa, steal 
£250,000 worth of diamonds a year. 





GEMS. 


Tue enemies we should most fear are within 
us, not without. 


Some temptation comes to the industrious, 
but all temptations attack the idle. 


A sounD discretion is not so nauch indicated 
by vever making a mistake. as by never re- 
peating it, 

Ir you cannot be happy in one way, be so 
in another. This facility of disposition wants 
but little sid from philosophy, for heajth and 
good humour are almost the whole affair, 


Ir is betler to meet danger than to wait for 
it. He that is on a lee shore and foresees a 
hurricane, stands out to sea and encounters a 
storm to avoid shipwreck. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Apricot Sauce.—Pub @ pint of apricot marma- 
lade in a small saucepan, with four ounces of 
sugar, or the syrup from the preserved fruit, 
and a gill of sherry wine; stir and boil a few 
minutes. 


Eaes Poacnep In Cream —Cover the bottom 
ofa baking dish with white sauce and break the 
eggs into this as if for porching, Cover with 
grated cheese, and bake until the white of the 
eggs coagulate, 


Sovr-Mirx Biscurts.—-Sift a quart of flour 
with a teaspoonful each of salt and baking soda ; 
flour or butter a baking-pan and see that the 
oven is hob; wet the flour with a pint of sour 
milk or enough to make a soft dough, shape the 
biscuits quickly, put them into the pan and bake 
them in a hot oven forabout twenty minutes, 


Crersz Sovurrie.—One-fourth of a pound of 
mild cheese, half a teacup of cream, and a very 
little salt and pepper. Cut the cheese in very 
emall pieces and let it melt in the cream over the 
fire, then stir in the beaten yolk of one egg and 
add the seasoning. Serveon toast cut in squares 
or circles or in the smallest-sized cups, with a bit 
of toast at the bottom, 


Oyster Catsup,—Take one quart of oysters, 
one tablespoonful of salt, one teaspoonful each 
of cayenne pepperand mace, one teacupful of 
cider vinegar, and one teacupful of sherry, Chop 
the oysters, and boil in their own liquor with 
the teacupful of vinegar, skimming as the scum 
rises, Boil three minutes, strain through a bair- 
sloth, return the liquor to the fire, add the wine, 
pepper, ealt, and mace, Boil fifteen minutes, 
and when cold bottle for use, sealing the 
corks, 

Pupprxe with Rarsrys.---Into'a double boiler 
put half a cup each of rice and raisine, pour over 
them a quart of fresh milk, and add a salispoon- 
ful of salt. Allow this to boil gently for an hour 
and a half, then add the well-beaten yolks of 
three eggs, a cup of sugar, and vanilla or lemon 
flavour to the taste. Pour into a pudding-dish, 
and bake in a moderate oven till firm, then cover 
with a meringue made from the whites of the 
eggs, brown lightly in the oven and set away to 
cool, 





Ax animal called “ the flying mouse ” has beer 
discovered in the Cameroon country of Africa, 
It is eupposed to be the link between the bat and 
the true mouse. 

MassaGe treatment in Japan is adminiateret 
almost entirely by biind persons, The reason is, 
becauee in the blind the sense of toueh is more 
delicate than in persons bleezed with sight. 

THerr is a tree in Jamaica known as the life 
tree, on accound of its leaves growing even after 
being severed from the plant; only by fre can 
it be entirely deatroyed. 

Tur nettle is put to a useful purposein some 
parts of Europe by being converted into varioW® 
textile fabrics, In Dresden a thread from it 
has been produced so fine and silky that alength 
of sixty miles weighs only forty ounces, 

THe two sides of the human face are never 
alike, In two out of five the eyes are out of line; 
one eye ie stronger than the other in seven cases 
out of ten, and the right ear is generally higher 
than the left, 

Tae largest cannon iu the. world was taken by 
the English when India was conquered, The: 
canuon was cast about the year 1500, and was 
the work of a chief named Chuleby Koomy Khan, 
of Ahmednugger. ‘The inside of she gun is fitted 
up with seats, and is a favourite place for Englis 
officers ‘o go for a quiet noonday sleep. 

TH» newest element in Berlin street life is a 
window cleaner on a bicycle, His ladder is fixed 
perpendicularly to the front of the machixe, 
while his bucket with soap and cleaning rags is 
suspended behind, Thus tie ingenious operative 
pedals along from one customer to the other, in 
filustration of the proverb that time is money, 

Tre Arabs have two methods of estimating the 
height to which a colt will grow, the first being 
to stretch a cord from the nostril over the ears 
and down along the neck snd compare this 
measurement with that from the withers to the 
feet, and the other method being to compare the 
distance between the knee and the withers with 
that from the knee to the coronet. In the first 
method it is considered that a colt will grow as 
much taller as the first measurement exceeds that 
of the second, and the second method, if the 
pr portion is as two to one, the horse will grow no 
taller, 

A British scientist bas discovered a method of 
neutralizing the poison of enakes, The principal 
is that of vaccination. First he gives an animal 
many emall doses of snake poison, slowly increas- 
ing the quantity until, after » while, the anime) 
is able to receive without injury doses of the 
poison many times sufficient to kill it if it had 


not been receiving the previous treatment, The 


second step is to inject into the blood of another 
apimal some blcod serum from the first animal, 
whereupon the second animal is made proof 
against snake-bites, This scientist has aleo found 
that when an animal that has not been thus in- 
oculated is bitten by a poisonous serpent, the im- 
mediate injection of this serum destroys the 
symptoms of poisoning, and prevents further 
injurious effects, 

The breeding and rearing of fowls is an im- 
portant industry in China, as they form a very 
considerable portion of the daily food of the better 
class of the people, The variety of fowls are few 
in number, The priccipal are the Yaogchow 
fow), a large bird of gocd flaveur, which weighs 
from four to six pounds, This variety is « good 
layer and actter, the eggs being of brownish 
tinge and a good size. It lays, during eight or 
niae months of the year about 200 eggs, censing 
ovly in the hot summer months. This de-crip- 
tion is kept more for the table thau for laying 
purposes, as its flesh is particularily good. The 
chow is also anotber variety. A pure white o: 
this breed is always carried on the cvffin ata 
pative funeral cortége, end ia then sacrificed at 
the grave, Algo on native boats a cock bird is 
kilied on the Chinese new year's day, and the 
blood is sprinkled on the bow to propitiate evil 
spirits and to ensure good luck during the year, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Flar.—Ure dumb-bella, 
Mi. C.—1560 was leap year. 
vurset.—Inquire of some school maneger. 
Heveng.--The prosent style is unortentatious. 
Otv Reaper.—You had tetter inquire of a maker. 
Rropa.—Sponge carefully with dilute bene’ne dud 
ov ater. 
Ava.—Milk is beet; 
irs 


M. R.—You had better ask some member of the pro- 
Tession. 


let it soak for two or three 


W. 8.—You had better ascertain at the towus you 
cusntion . 


{ur Usen.—L[t is very harah treatme.t, but you have 
mo remedy 
Nemo.—You rmaust first discover the right one and 


then proceed. 


Waetcurp.—A magistrate would grant you protection 
on stating your case 


Reoorar Susscemer.--Maike application to the re- 
jpective Cepartinenta. 


O.avos.—Their skias are made into a fino kind of 
leather for gloves. 

_Harpy.—Nerer take a cold bath when your tojy ie 
$1 cady suffering from cold. 


QoEnist.—Any person can use the emb'em ; rightly it 
és reserved for certain classes, 


Crickarippy.-~ Blackheads are an indication of dis- 
ordered digestive arraugemeat. 


BatpreaD.—Onion jutce is eald to be very effective in 
promoting the growth of the hatr. 


Fucrty.—No young lady who respects herself will 
commit such a breach of decorum, 

Puzziep.—It is the difference of temperature, cold 
outside and warm inside, that is the cause. 

Teppy.—The form would be, ‘‘ May I have the plea- 
sure of this dance with you, Misa So-and-s0?” 


Loven or ras “ Lonpow Reapges.”-—Dealers will 
not fix values upon coins without scelng them. 


J. T.—No one to whom a wedding-card has not keen 
sent ought to call upon a newly married couple. 

Evatsx.—We know nothing whatever of its para- 
<ion, and should think it would be moét hurtful to the 
hair. 

Lance.—It was in the fifth century that stirrups 


vrere first ueed, but they were not common even in the 
twelfth, 





R. G.—You could not by any process of law muke 
the man who has refused you take you in spite of his 
objections, 

Jotty Jack.—There ts no way of extracting tattoo 
waarke pat in with [adisa ink, short of bringing away 
the skin itself 


Crarissa.—For an informal costume light tan or écru 
may be worn. It would be better to remove the gloves 
during supper. 


Witrrev.—The word telephone mears far-talker. It | 


is made up of the two Greek words (ele, 
phonein, to speak, 


Torsy.—To reduce oe weight avoid all food contatn- 
ing much starch and sugar, and indulge in active 
exercise as often as possible. 


InpicNxation.—If you are subjected to insult or need- 
leas annoyance, you can represent to the authorities the 
bad conduct of their servant, 


Sreve.—It would not be possible to take the mildew 
spots out of the book you have found without destroy- 
ing the engravings thems ‘Ives. 


Racuru.—There is no absolute rule upon the subject, 
Tt is only one of fashion's fancies which you may foliow 
er not, just as you may determine, 


Coystaxt Reaper.—I! you pull hairs out one by ore 
that gets rid of them effectually ; roota are taken away, 
and uo further growth can take place. 


Evrric.—The expression ‘‘ above board” is eald to be 
borrowed from gamesters, who, when they change their 
cards, put their hands under the table, 


Vave.—The policeman is not supposed to go beyond 
tls beat under ordinary circumstances ; but for the pur- 
pose of arresting a prisoner he may run any whiere, 


Anxiovs.—We sympathize with you in your anxiety 
to remove the disfigurement, but unless they are very 
small indeed we caunot advise you as to how they can 
be removed. 


afar, and 


Bippy.—One ounce of butter, one ounce flour, one 
breakfast cup of milk and water, mix and boll ; add one 
tablespoon capers and one tablespoon vinegar, if liked ; 
oil one minute ; caper sauce ig good with fish as well 
#8 boiled mutton. 


Coox.—The disagreeable smell produced by cabbage 
in the process of cooking may be got rid of if a piece of 
bread-crumb, tied in a tine white , is placed in the 
saucepan with the water. Alter hes been in the 
eaucepan for a quarter of an hour it should be taken 
out and thrown into the fire. 





Amarrious.—It depends almost entirely on the start a 
young man gets whether he or not. Of course, 
some men rise to the top like corks, but these are com- 
paratively rare. 


A Queay.—A lady who ts introduced to a tleman 
at an evening party is not bound to recognize next 
day, even though she should have danced with him and 
conversed on « familiar footing the previous evening. 


Czoit.—Yon cannot join the Amorican army in this 
paeree, A law forbids it; you must go to the United 
States in order to have yourself enrolled in the small 
nuraber of regular troops maintained in that country. 


8. 8.—In some cases nothing more than a woollen rag, 
slightly waxed, is used when the colouring matter 
nearly dry, the rubbing up till a gloss resulta, but 
various compositions containing oil, wax, dc., are used 
and finally a polishing iron employed, 


A FIRELIGHT COMEDY. 


Come sit here awhile, where the firclight is glowing 
with tremour and start; 
“Tongenty for thia that | lirgered till after the guests 


depart. 

Ah, me! how the breath of your lilies is laden with love, 
and with truta! 

They bring up again, for a mcment, the tenderest 
dreams of one’s youth. 

Methinks ‘twould be sweet to Itve over,—or love over 
—even in piay, 

As children might do, knowing nothing, but just ‘‘ mak- 
ing bleeve,” as they say. 

Of course, 'twould be only a jesting, a pastime, to you 
and to me, 

But just for to-night let us try it and sce if such things 
there could be. 

And Time shail roll bask (let's pretend ft 
selves, we will eay, 

So instead of the years we have wasted, we'll think it 
was ly aday! 

Sn ye will Ly friends again—lovers, pe: haps, as of old, 
f you will, 

And play that we never had quavrell:4, but really did 
care, you know, still. : 

‘Tis just for to-night, child, this only, and midnight 
shall limit our play ; 

And then, why'then Time can move onward, and I shall 
be going away. 


Now, how to 
old legend and sweet, 

And you should sit bere in the shadows, with me kreel- 
low at your feet ; 

While up in {ta crimeon and glory the firelight fickers 
and faints, 

And over your eyes, as you lieten, the white llds droop 
ike a saint's ; 

And, how the soft roee-flush is mouuting, and drifting 
in fust the old way ! 

(But you must not blush at my words, dear; remember 
we're only in play) ! 

And now, I believe ‘tis your hand, swect, that lies on 
m h-curling bair, 

As snow, falling eott in the winter, careswes the dark 
leaves there. 

But hearken! The midnight is striking! 
time ie over, you see, 

(Yet never a day of the old love was precious as this one 
to me) 


for only our- 


1 You must ask me to read some 


Our play 


And now you are free! Doyou hearme? Quite free, 
as you had been before, 

And we are ‘‘grown-up folks" again, ch‘l? 
“making bleeve” any more. 

So I will just pray, as I leave you, that God wii let 
nothing befall, 

Because, ob, my darling, I love you! ‘twas nover a 
ehila’s play at all! 

And I bad meant never to tell you because of the past 
that was dead ; 

But somehow, perhaps, tras the lilies, and someway, 
the words would be sail, 

So try and forgive me; good-night now; and yet, God! 
do I dream? 

Are the tears in your so! eyes welling, or is it the fire's 
subtle gleam ? 

Ab, = ! for a sob is my answer; I hold you for ever and 

jun 


and not 


a 
For I know that the play of the children meant only a 
real love at last. ce 


Miserastx Acy.—You should not allow yourself to be 
miserable because a young girl whom you have loved 
dearly for three years has left you to listen to the love 
of anotber man. You would probably be much more 
miserable had you married such a fi being. 


Unper THs Rose.—i/nleas a particular stipulation 
has been made in the indentures the relation between 
master and apprentice is a purely personal one, and 
naturally expires upon the decease of either of the 
parties. 

A. G.—The best thing to do with awart, in our belief, 
is to shave the head off it with a razor, then day by 
day touch the part with acetic acid‘ the wart is a low- 
lived thing, and under the acid speedily breaks up and 
disappears. 


Very SornowrvuL.—There seoms to be no way out of 
the trouble, unless the young man of his own accort 
returns to his former opinion of you. Having made an 
explanation, which be accepted, certainly you can do 
pothing more 


trace 
them all the old polish, again French polish the whole. 


Verv Interestep.—With a little system to help her, » 
woman do a great deal toward lessening the trials 
of the mnt without interfering with the labours 
ene —_ her Ss — matters, As 

* charity begins at home,” go should every housekeeper 
see to it that her family bave the first attention. 


Lover or Tae ‘“ Lorpow Rrapgr.”—It may be 


in good taste, and unless there are excellent 

for it, no ous lady should envourage it. The young 

— escort the lady to the church as well as to 
e. 


E. T.--A searcher in the Custom House means an 
outdoor officer of Customs ; if you write to the Secretary 
Civil Service Oommission, Cannon-row, Westminster, 
8.W., he will forward ted particulars of the subjects 
set to candidates for these officerships gratis ; appoint- 
a are obtained only by passing examination success- 

" 

DiststeresteD Farenp.—TIt he is yourg andambitious 
he might make a bosiness of it, but be must expect 
all sorts of ba ips and trials before he succeeds. 
Nine-tenths o? those who try for ths stage make a fallure 
of it. Of course, there is nothing canliidy and he 
could no doubt get some position, if he had 
gome one to introduce him. 


Karauren,—If he does not receive advances in 
the spirit you Iftke, drop the subject. This ts the only 
way, unless you have some mutual friend who will tell 
hin that you were only joking, and who will make all 
things smooth for you. May be the young man does not 
care ee you at all. Possibly you have eased him 
and nothing can make him care for you » 

P. L.—When new at first the less you wet it tie 
better, to allow the paint to harden, but after a few 
months it may be serubbed with soap and water; never 
allow soda to touch it, and the lees water you use upon 
it the better. When washed it should be polished with 
ary cloth, using a very little oil, just an idea to rub 
over it, this feeds it when much ol! would rot it. 


0. VY.—The very wealthy may go to extremes in mat- 
ters of etiquette, for they have the wherewithal to 
initiate and maintain any style which they 
prevail; but people of ordinary means are at 
modify any particular form in vogue. A servile imita- 
tion of the very o t by those who are only comp :ra- 
tively well off will always meet with the ridicule and 
contempt of coramon-senae observers. 


AL»trt.—The bighest branch of the English Parlla- 
ment—the House of Lorde—is composed of the lords 
spirituel and temporal, the former. consisting of the 
Archb of Canterbury and York and twenty-four 
bishops. The lords temporal are divided into dukes, 
marqiises, earls, viscounts, aud barons. They are the 
hereditary peers of the realm, ennobled in blood, and 
subject to the loss of thetr dignities onlyby attainder for 
treason, or by an jAct of Parliament. the union 
with Scotland in 1707, and with Ireland in 1800, 
sixteen Scottish and twenty-eight [rish tee eg 
peers have been returned to the House of by the 
peerages of those countries. The former sit i 
Partiament xem the latter are chosen for life, ey 
enjoy all the privileges of Parliament, and may sit apon 
the trfal af peers. 

Monrer.—Take a fowl we'ghing about three pounds. 
Clean and remove the skin and fat. Cut it into pleces 
avd put them into a saucepan with two quarts of water, 
a bay leaf and some pieces of celery. Uover aad hest 
slowly up to the boiling point. it simmer for four 
bours, en season with salt and strain into glasses 
and set away to cool. When cold, remove what fat 
remains. This jeliy may be used cold or heated, and 
served like soup. Heat a glass of the jelly and add a 
gill of sherry or Madeira wine, ono teaspoonful of dis- 
aclved gelatine, some sugar, and the juice of half a 
lemon. Pour the liquid je ly into small cups and set 
away to harden. This ts said to make a very uqurishing 
wine jelly. Pieces of the white meat of the fowl may 
be cut fine and put into a jelly glass, and the liquid 
jelly poured over them. When cold it is appetising, 
siiced and put between thin pieces of bread, buttered, 
and with the crust taken off, or with slices of jellied 
chicken with toasted crackers, 
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